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Speaking of life insurance: 


How much is ‘enough’? 


The chances of your having too much insurance, 
according to one authority, are about the same as 
your having too much income, or too many years in 
your lifetime. 

But there is a practical answer to the question of 
how much you should carry . . . though it can be 
found only by a study of your own situation. We 
suggest: for a competent appraisal of your individual 
needs, write our Programming Service. 

Remember that Church Life is operated solely for 
the clergy, lay officials and workers of thé Church, 
and their immediate families. It offers a variety of 
low cost policies to meet your requirements. 


am. the Church /ie \nsurance Corporation 


= Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place ° New York 5, N.Y. 


Why should not all churches, and 


LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or it editors. 


> QUESTIONS ORTHODOX VIEW 


A sour note was struck at the meet- 
ing of the World Council of Churches 
at Evanston when Orthodox Archbishop 
Michael gave his opinion on reunion. 
“From the Orthodox viewpoint,” he 
said, “reunion of Christendom can be 
achieved solely on the basis of the total, 
dogmatic faith of the early, undivided 
church, without either subtraction or 
alteration.” I suggest that the Ortho- 
dox practice what they preach. The 
Orthodox could get rid of their super- 
stitious ideas on icons. Orthodox ac- 
tually give the worship of latria to 
icons of Christ, claiming that icons are 
“anparitions” or visions of those whom 
they represent. Was this ever accepted 
by the undivided Church? The second 
Council of Nicaea was accepted by only 
the Greeks and the Latins at Trent, 
never by England. This council advo- 
cated dulia or veneration, which we 
regard as suspicious. The Orthodox go 
much further than this. 

Then too, there is the peculiar idea 
that tradition is a means of revelation 
like the Scriptures. This notion cannot 
be supported by any council, but is 
a novelty invented by the Orthodox. 
It is also contrary to everything writ- 
ten by the Fathers who proclaim but 
one Source of revelation, the Bible. 
Tradition is used to interpret the Scrip- 
tures, but not as a separate source of 
revelation. 

Now, as in times past, the Orthodox 
are spending more time excluding people 
from the Catholic Faith than they are 
trying to win them over to it. Arch- 
bishop Michael’s statement proves that 
the Orthodox do not know how to handle 
themselves in ecumenical situations. 

WILLIAM PAUL RAWSON 
GROSSE POINTE, MICH. 


> CHRISTIAN WILL AND WAY 


I was much pleased to see you are 
definitely on the side of ending school 
segregation, as an affront to the dignity 
of all men because it is an affront to 
the dignity of a large section of the 
human race. The good of segregation— 
reducing friction to a minimum between 
the races—can be achieved in ways 
which affront no man. Where there is 
a Christian will, there is a Christian 
way. 

My regret is that we whites have 
been so slow to see the affront and the 
need to end it. I regret especially that 
the peculiar Christian institutions, the 
Churches, have played so weak a part 
in this. On so vital an issue, we have 
shown so little vitality! 

This should be to us all a warning — 
that our Christianity must be revital- | 
( )*+—awakened—or we, with all our. 

ches, must suffer, and suffer ter- 


church schools, also, be opened to all 
races, if for no reason than that such 
is needed to emphasize—and emphasize 
most strongly—that Christ is the Sav- 
iour of all? 

In my best and most Christian mo- 
ments, this is clearest to me, and most 
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Take ANY 3 books 


of HISTORY and WORLD AFFAIRS } 


FOR ONLY $ 4 50) 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


An Amazing 
Demonstration Offer From 
The History Book Club! 


eo distinguished volumes shown below 
sell for up to $7.50 each in the publishers’ 
editions. But you may choose ANY THREE 
for a total of only $4.50 if you join the His- 
tory Book Club now. 

This amazingly generous demonstration 
offer is made to prove how much you will 
enjoy the RICH VARIETY of important 
new books of history and world affairs you 
can get at cash savings through the History 
Book Club. 

As a member, you take only the books 
you want, and you save real money on them. 
(Last year, members saved an average of 
$3.28 on each selection, including value of 
bonus books.) 

Every selection is described to you in 
advance in a careful and objective re- 
view. You then decide whether 
you want the book at the 


‘values up to $2050 


special member’s price. If you don’t, you 
merely return a form (always provided) 
and it will not be sent. You may take as 
few as four books a year, and resign any 
time after accepting four such books. 

You receive a valuable Bonus Book at no 
extra charge, each time you purchase four 
selections. In addition to current selections, 
a large number of other important books 
are always available to you at special money- 
saving prices. . 

Choose any THREE books 
shown below for only $4.50. 
Mail your cou- 
pon today. 


MAIL ENTIRE COUPON TO: 


Send me at once the THREE titles I have 
checked below, two as my enrollment gifts 
and one as my first selection, and bill me only 
$4.50 plus a few cents for postage and pack- 
ing. Forthcoming selections will be described 
to me in advance, and I may decline any 
book simply by returning a printed form. 
You will send me a valuable FREE BONUS 
BOOK each time I purchase four additional 


CHECK YOUR 3 BOOKS HERE: 


THE ARAB WORLD: Past, Present, and 
Future. By Nejla Izzeddin. Unusual “‘in- 
side picture’’ of today’s seething Arab world, 
struggling to recover its lost unity. Illustrated. 
List price: $6.50. 


THE SECRET DIARY OF HAROLD L. 
ICKES. Behind-the-scene record of the 
Roosevelt administration. Crowded with 
frank word-portraits ranging from Hop- 
kins to MacArthur! List price: $6.00. 


{ss} HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL 
STAFF. By Walter Goerlitz, The most 
feared and respected military geniuses of all 
times — their personalities, triumphs and 
fatal miscalculations. List price: 37.60. 


FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV: The His- 
tory of World Communism. By Hugh 
Seton-Watson. Masterful history of Com- 
munist power — and the ruthless men who 
built it, and control it now. List price: $6.00. 
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Which 3 do you want for only $4.50 with membership? 
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THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, INC., Dept. £(-10, 251 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.10, N. Y. 


selections or alternates. My only obligation 
is to accept four selections or alternates in 
the first year I am a member, and I may 
resign at any time after accepting four such 
ooks. 


GUARANTEE: If not completely satisfied, [ 

may return my first shipment within 7 days, 

and membership will be cancelled. 

LC] A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Lucien 
Romier. Best new book on the subject — 

an exciting panorama of Kings, Emperors, 


poets, courtesans, revolutionaries and states- 
men! Maps and pictures. List price: $6.50. 


fea THE JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND CLARK. 

Edited by Bernard DeVoto. Breathtaking 
personal account of hardships, savage Sious, 
and the search for the Northwest Passage. 
Many picture maps. List price: $6.50. 


& ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Benjamin 
Thomas. Hailed by reviewers and by 
Lincoln experts as the ‘‘best one-volume life 
of Lincoln” in recent times! Illustrated. List 
price: $5.75. 


=] THE CHINA TANGLE. By Herbert Fets. 
At last — the amazing factual record of all 
that happened between the U.S. and China 
during the war and after. It’s required read- 
ing if you really want to understand this 
controversial problem and its fascinating 
history. List price: $6.00. 
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this timely help 
many churches could 


not be built! 


How the A.C.B.F. aids 
Episcopal building 
programs everywhere 


Mes 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


“The loan which your Commission extended 
to us created the inspiration for the organi- 
zations and persons of the Congregation to 
carry the improvements to the Church even 
farther. On behalf of the Vestry and myself 
we thank you a million times for the finan- 
cial help and the moral incentive you have 
given us.” 


Rev. J. L. Wright, Minister in Charge. 


When unusual population growth makes 
demands for Episcopal Church facilities 
beyond the immediate financial capacity 
of the community, building plans need 
not be delayed or abandoned—thanks 
to the low-cost, long-term loans of the 


American Church Building Fund! 


Ever since 1880, the American Church 
Building Fund has been the Episcopal 
Church’s own finance organization. Since 
that time, hundreds of loans have been 
made to growing congregations from the 
A.C.B.F. revolving fund. But today, re- 
quests for aid far exceed the resources 
of this official, non-profit organization. 
Yet it continues to serve the interests of 
our Church to the limit of its capacity. 


mes 


WRITE FOR full information 
on the American Church Building Fund, 
one of the most worth-while agencies of 
the Episcopal Church in America today. 
Address: 
AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 


COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Contributions from individuals and parishes 
are urgently needed to make more A.C.B.F. 
loans available. Will you help? Contributions 
and legacies are tax deductible. 


sure; and such is also the experience, 
I am certain, of all who call themselves 
Christian. I challenge any man, in his 
most Christian moments, to deny that 
this is true. 
BOLLING SOMERVILLE 
NORWOOD, VA. 


> DISAGREES... 


I beg to refer to the editorial con- 
cerning the Supreme Court’s decision 
in regard to segregation in the public 
schools, entitled “Just and Right,” in 
which you quote the opening clause of 
Acts 17:26 as though it were a com- 
plete sentence (ECnews, June 27). The 
verse reads as follows: 

“And hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation.” 

Thus it will be seen that the prin- 
ciple of segregation has scriptural sanc- 
tion. I disagree completely with your 
view that the decision was “eminently 
right, just, and long overdue.” It is in 
fact a major disaster for the Caucasian 
race and for Western civilization. More- 
over the matter is one that should have 
been left to the states. 

The mingling of Whites and Negroes 
in the schools, of a more advanced with 
a less intelligent people, is necessarily 
detrimental to the former and can only 
result in accelerating the amalgamation 
of the races. As history reveals, mon- 
grelism has invariably lowered the tone 
of any social culture. . . 

CLARENCE B. HEWES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


> CONFUSION CONFOUNDED 


Please don’t regard this as carping 
criticism, because I read and enjoy EC- 
news, but would you ask Mr. Casserley 
to be more careful in his use of “Ca- 
tholic” when he means ‘Roman Catho- 
he 

The context of his article (HCnews, 
Aug. 22) shows that he fully under- 
stands its correct use, but in the body 
of the article he repeatedly uses it to 
mean Roman, and uses “Protestant” as 
the opposite of “Catholic.” This is sim- 
ply making confusion worse confounded, 
as we try so hard to teach our people to 
discriminate in the use of these words. 

Iam sure that HCnews needs no con- 
vincing as to the importance of Angli- 
cans insisting on a right use of these 
much misused words, but I sometimes 
think we are only too ready to “relax” 
on the issue, and by relaxing, for the 
sake of ease of writing, as I think Mr. 
Casserley did here, we give away our 
whole case. 

Rome wants to collar that word Ca- 
tholic for her very own, and I for one 
am ape going to let her get it away from 
me! 

(THE REV.) DENNIS J. BENNETT 
VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


> SEGREGATION DEFENDED 


While it is your privilege to give your 
opinion on secular and political ques- 
tions (e.g., editorial, June 27), neither 
you nor any Church paper, nor bishops, 
nor General Conventions have the right 
to dogmatize on such questions or to lay 
down a rule binding or attempting to 
bind the conscience of Christian people. 
You are doing just this on the question 
of racial segregation. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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This could rightly be 

BACKSTAGE called MEMO TO AD- 
VERTISERS ... but I am fairly certain that 
hundreds of our readers whom we count 
as our good friends will be interested in 
what I have to say here: In a very real 
sense, this is a progress report. For a 
number of days —long enough to have 
definitely established a trend—we have 
added fifty subscribers to our readership 
every day. Now, the publisher of Time 
Magazine or Newsweek would be sorely 
disappointed if they added only fifty read- 
ers every day (or would they?), but it is 
a performance that has all of us here at 
Episcopal Churchnews excited. The rate 
at which new subscribers are being added 
makes me quite confident we were on per- 
fectly safe ground recently when we guar- 
anteed to advertisers that we would have 
a net paid circulation of 25,000 for the 
six months’ period ended March 30. The 
fact is that there is every indication that 
the average net paid circulation of E’pis- 
copal Churchnews for the above men- 
tioned period will be considerably in ex- 
cess of the guarantee. 

Let me hasten to add, however, that 
these remarks are not made in a prideful 
sense. It is only natural that people should 
be happy about the success of anything in 
which they are engaged. The publication 
of a religious magazine is in no different 
category from that of any other work in 
which men busy themselves. But, as we 
have seen this magazine grow from a very 
small circulation at the time of its change 
in name in 1952, we have been only too 
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conscious of the grave responsibilities 
which rest on our shoulders whenever a 
new reader is added. The responsibilities 
which go with publishing any kind of a 
magazine should never be taken lightly 
because magazines, whether thek seek 
purposely to do so or not, cannot help but 
mold opinion or to influence people. In our 
business Office in Richmond, on the walls 
of the room where much of our planning 
takes places, hangs a cross that is of a 
size which cannot be ignored or forgot- 
ten. The purpose of the cross in this room 
is to constantly remind us of the reason 
for which this magazine is published. 
Most of us have been engaged in one or 
another form of journalism for nearly all 
of our working lives and, habit being 
what it is, we try to take every precau- 
tion to see that we never become so im- 
bued with the simple mechanics of this 
business that we forget why Hpiscopal 
Churchnews exists ... which is, after all, 
only to serve and glorify God to the full- 
est. That’s why we are so happy, if the 
magazine is really achieving its purpose, 
whenever a new name is added to our sub- 
scriber list. As that list constantly grows 
larger and larger, the opportunities for 
service to the Church quite naturally be- 
come larger and larger and the sometimes 
rather awesome responsibilities seem to 
grow even faster. 
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his beautifully de- 
signed Visiting Com- 
munion Set made of sterling 
silver, with crystal mounted 
Cruet, forms a most wel- 
come gift for church or cler- 
gyman. Price of 5 pieces, 
complete with Case, $95.00. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 
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hooks) per running foot. 2 ft., 3 ft., and 
4 ft. units mount individually or interlock 
to make continuous racks of any length and 
capacity. Mount at any height—to accom- 
modate various age groups. 

Strong, fireproof, clean, sanitary and in- 
expensive. Heavy gauge welded steel ‘‘U”’ 
forms finished in gray baked enamel. 

Write for Bulletin O'l'-119 
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salesmen—no “high pressure’’. Send 
for your free copy of “‘“Bulletin B’’. 
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You take a strong position, I believe, 
against the newly-named crime of geno- 
cide or the slaughter of a race. But 
you are wholly indifferent, it would ap- — 
pear, to the moral degeneration and cor- 
ruption of two races through the revolt- 
ing practice of miscegenation. You may 
disclaim such indifference, but you must 
know well that segregation in the 
schools is and long has been established 
in those communities where white and 
black people live as neighbors in con- 
siderable numbers, for the purpose 
mainly of forestalling any tendency to- 
wards miscegenation. You must know, 
too, that the abolition of segregated 
schools would greatly increase this 
Risk 57.0. 


THOMAS F. CADWALADER 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


> READERS ALERTED 


We have received any number of re- 
ports that a man giving his name as 
Robert B. Unwin of Honolulu is solicit- 
ing funds from various clergy and 
Churches. He claims to be an anes- 
thetist in one of our hospitals and a 
communicant of our Church. We have 
been unable to find anyone who knows 
him, and have learned that he has been 
doing this for several years. We are 
told the police are looking for him... 


(THE RT. REV.) HARRY S. KENNEDY 
BISHOP OF HONOLULU 


Caution is recommended concerning 
any dealings, especially financial, the 
clergy may have with a “Dr.” Oliver 
Bacon, who claims to be a research 
chemist in water purification. Further 
information can be had by writing... 

(THE REV.) DAVID S. ALKINS 
RECTOR, ALL SAINTS CHURCH 
P. 0. BOX 875 

GALENA PARK, TEXAS 


New catalog available illustrat- 
ing lighting fixtures @ stained 
glass @ vestments @ genuine 
bells @ other church crafts. 
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Change of address: Send old address 
as printed on cover of Episcopal 
Churchnews, P. O. Box 1379, Rich- 
{mond 11, Virginia. Allow four weeks 
for changes. 
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A Bird of Passage 


The young priest had driven me to the railway 
station and we walked up and down together chatting 
amicably while I waited for the train which was run- 
ning several minutes late. He was talking about his 
new parish to which he was called a year or two ago. 
In many ways its problems were simpler and more 
straightforward than those with which he had been 
confronted in his first parish. This parish had been a 
small rural one in which his white parishioners had 
enjoyed a moderate degree of prosperity and comfort 
based on the availability, and good supply, of cheap 
colored labor for work in the fields. In consequence the 
whole white community was haunted by a fear that any 
rise in Negro standards of living, any substantial im- 
provement in their educational standards, any height- 
ening of their social ambitions, the achievement of 
anything like equality and fraternity between the 
races would undermine and ultimately overthrow their 
entire way of life. Even the best of them were deter- 
mined to maintain rigid racial segregation. This meant 
that his church was and had been for generations a 
purely white church to which Negro worshippers were 
not admitted. The young priest rightly felt that such 
a taboo ran clean contrary to the gospel he was com- 
missioned to preach and the faith it was his duty to 
expound. He clashed with his vestrymen on this partic- 
ular question again and again, but always in vain. 

The climax came in a private conversation with one 
of his best friends on the vestry, one of the younger 
leading citizens of the locality. Again the young priest 
vigorously expressed what was for him as a minister 
of Christ the only possible point of view. God in Christ 
has abolished all the walls of partition which men in 
history have toilsomely erected in order to separate 
one group of human beings from another. To build 
new walls of partition even within the Church, the 
Body of Christ itself, is to go clean contrary to both 
the letter and the spirit of the New Testament. Seg- 
regation in church is the abomination of desolation 
standing where it ought not. But his young friend’s 
reply took the wind out of his sails. ‘““You must remem- 
ber,” said the vestryman, “‘that you’re only a bird of 


passage here. In a few years at most you will be off to . 


some other parish. You don’t belong to this commu- 
nity. When you’re gone we shall still have the burden 
and responsibility of carrying it on, of handing down 
to our children what we received from our fathers. It 
has nothing to do with you.” The young priest told me 
quite frankly that he was completely nonplussed by 
this reply. He felt that it had an obvious measure of 
truth and justice, and not knowing what to say he fell 
silent. And, sure enough, shortly afterwards he was 
called to another parish, folded his tents, and still 
silent, stole away. 

As the train sped toward New York I pushed the 
comfortable coach seat back as far as it would go, 
closed my eyes because the sun was bothering them, 
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and pondered this question in my mind. What should 
he have said? I could see that the young vestryman’s 
answer was indeed the strongest one that could 
possibly have been made in the circumstances. The 
parish priest, even the parish priest who stays in his 
parish a very long time, perhaps a life-time, is in 
some sense always a stranger and sojourner. He is 
always in rather than of the community to which he 
is attached. The foundations of the community were 
laid before he came, and its life must continue after 
he has departed. Is it surprising if the rooted mem- 
bers of this community regard their parish priest as 
a bird of passage, no doubt a very welcome bird of 
passage, but a bird of passage, not really one of them, 
none-the-less ? 


Natural, Proper Agent 

In a sense it is this very remoteness that consti- 
tutes his strength and opportunity. The parish priest 
represents the transcendent. He is the voice of the 
Church in the world, and of the world in the local 
community. He is the locality’s real point of contact 
with reality. The local community judges itself by 
subjective standards, the parish priest by the most 
objective standard of all. The local community may 
buoy itself up with local man-centered hopes, trusting 
in its own human strength and ability to maintain 
itself more or less as it is. The parish priest speaks 
to it of a transcendent mercy and grace which may 
enable it to become something which as yet it is not. 
The local community is concerned with questions of 
continuance and survival, whereas the parish priest 
is concerned with easing the crises and transitions 
of life, with the movement from the known present 
to the unknown future, from life through death to 
life, from the kingdoms of men to the Kingdom of 
God. The parish priest is the natural and proper 
agent of spiritual and social change, continually re- 
minding men that spiritual and social change is an 
unvoidable element in the experience of beings who 
have to live in time, and that it is in the crisis of 
change that God speaks to men. “Now, always now, 
is the judgment (or crisis) of this world.” 

But at this point we begin to see just where the 
young vestryman was wrong. It is precisely all this 
that sets the parish priest a little apart from the 
local community that gives him the right to speak to 
it. In order to have a real right to speak it is necessary 
to have something to say which has not yet been said 
and is not likely to be said if the man who has the 
right to speak keeps silent. The right to speak is really 
the necessity that nothing should be left unsaid that is 
vitally relevant to the discussion. ‘Woe is me,” say St. 
Paul, “if I preach not the Gospel.” “If these hold their 
peace, the very stones will cry out.” 

The local community cannot proclaim the Lord’s 
word of mercy and judgment to itself. The whole world 
cannot proclaim the Lord’s word of mercy and judg- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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ment to itself. “How shall they hear without a 
preacher? And how shall they be preached to unless 
one be sent?” In every local discussion the word which — 
is really necessary and vital is the word from the out- 
side, the word which gives real objectivity and pro- 
portion to the whole conversation. So it is that in the 
New Testament the supreme Word of God, Jesus 
Christ, to all mankind is essentially the word from the 
outside. In the last resort a merely human Jesus could 
not have anything to say to us that would not be~ 
fundamentally like what we have to say to each other. 
It is the Word who was with God and was God, who 
cena | was made flesh that we may behold his glory, the word 


ti the greatest lime from the outside. 
of the your Small Scale Reflection 


“As my father has sent me, even so send I you.” 
The relation of the parish priest to his parish is a 
small scale reflection of the relation of the Christ to 
the world. He too is sent into his “little world” to be 
His word from the outside. What should he have said? 
My thoughts returned to the original problem. In my 
imagination I became the young priest and spoke to 
his vestryman friend. “You think your main duty 
towards this community is to perpetuate it. I am here ~ 
to tell you that you cannot perpetuate it, because, 
as it now is, the word of the Lord is against it. Sub-~ 
mit to the judgment and you will meet with the mercy. 
If you rebel against the judgment you will still meet 
with the judgment but miss the mercy. At some not 
very distant date you will have to make the necessary 
re-adjustments whether you like it or not. Why not 
make them now, as free men responding to the Lord’s 
word, rather than as the prisoners of history forced 
to do by harsh circumstances that to which you can- 
not freely consent? Why not make them now while © 
you are still young, rather than when you have become 
older and more set in your ways? Or why not make 
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them now on behalf of your children, rather than 
thrust the burden of the responsibility on their shoul- 
ders? [ am the word from the outside and I tell you 
that the judgment and the Kingdom of God is upon 
you, I tell you that the forces of history will not leave 
you alone. Your only choice is between doing what 
you must do freely or doing it under constraint. Your 
only choice is between embracing the mercy and en- 
during the judgment.” 

I wondered whether the young vestryman would 
have understood if he had been answered in some 
such fashion as this. Perhaps not. While I was myself 
a parish priest in England there were several oc- 
casions on which I felt compelled to speak to my par- 
ishioners in this vein, especially around about the fall 
of 1938. I must admit that they did not always seem 
to understand me. But perhaps they remembered and 
understood a little later on. 
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Convention in Honolulu Seen 


Boon to Missionary Programs 


Due to climate and the beauty of 
its setting, Honolulu is a favorite 
mecca for vacationers, but there is no 
unseemly “resort”? atmosphere on the 
Pacific isle that would tend to pale 
efforts of a Church convention to un- 
cover a new vision of the missionary 
work and responsibility going on 
there. 

It is with recognition of the posi- 
tion missionary work should occupy 
in the Episcopal Church today that 
voices are being raised in many 
quarters placing the acceptance of 
Honolulu’s invitation for next year’s 
General Convention in the category 
of “Christian statesmanship.” 

As a competent observer has 
opined: “It (the Honolulu Conven- 


tion) will aid in breaking down U. S. 
provincialism and will awaken our 
Church more fully to the necessity 
of supporting our missionary work 
more sacrificially and aggressively. 
We do missionary work on a small 
scale. We have great convictions 
about little things. Going to Honolulu 
will help us to face up to our mission- 
ary obligation more realistically, be- 
cause there is nothing like seeing and 
knowing a missionary field first 
hand.” (See Editorial in this issue.) 

To many who have thought other- 
wise, it will be news that costs for 
the gathering in Honolulu will not be 
as exorbitant as has been bandied 
about. 

When free accommodations, low 


NATION 


food prices and rapid travel time are 
taken into consideration, it is reason- 
able to assume that the overall figure 
for full Convention period will not be 
greater on the average than were 
expenses during the ’49 San Fran- 
cisco meeting or that in Boston in 
752. (For one thing, expenses will 
not be too great on the Missionary 
District of Honolulu. The gymnasium 
at Iolani School will take care of the 
sessions of General Convention and 
the cost of renting a meeting place, 
which was $65,000 at Boston, will be 
eliminated.) Funds will be available 
to assist in paying the expenses from 
those Dioceses and Missionary Dis- 
tricts on which the extra cost will 
impose a hardship. 

Then, too, travel fares from the 
west coast to Hawaii are not as high 
as many delegates have expected. 
Round-trip air coach from San Fran- 
cisco, for example, will average about 
$275, for a flight time one way of 
nine and one-half to ten hours. The 


Clergymen may take advantage of the usual clergy discount on railroad fare cross-country. 
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boat journey will start at about $286, 
round trip, taking an average of four 
and one-half days one way, depend- 
ing on what city steamers leave from 
—Seattle, Portland, San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. It is possible that one 
or more airlines will offer special 
rates to bishops and deputies. 

It has been said that holding the 
General Convention in Honolulu will 
make it possible to bring in more 
people representing Japan, Okinawa, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines and other Pacific islands “from 
whom we can learn first-hand about 
these fields and from them vastly en- 
large our Missionary vision and con- 
viction.” Also, it has been pointed 
out, it will help the Builders for 
Christ program by letting the depu- 
ties see some of the purposes for 
which it is intended. 

Just announced is the appointment 
of Arthur G. Smith—senior warden 
at St. Andrew’s Cathedral in Hono- 
lulu and chancellor of the Missionary 
District of Honolulu—as general 
chairman for the ’55 Convention, 
which will run Sept. 4-15. Mr. Smith 
has been chancellor since 1914 and 
was a deputy to the San Francisco 
and Boston Conventions. An attorney, 
he is a native of Tenant’s Harbor, 
Maine, attended Colby College and 
received his A.B. and LL.D. degrees 
from Harvard. He has been awarded 
the Bishop’s Distinguished Service 
Cross of the Honolulu district for 
outstanding devotion and service to 
the Church in Hawaii. 

Other committee members, accord- 
ing to Bishop Harry S. Kennedy, in- 
clude: Religious Services, the Rev. 
Paul R. Savanack, rector, St. Peter’s 
Church; Hospitality, the Rev. John 
J. Morrett, vicar, Church of the Holy 
Nativity; Woman’s Auxiliary, Mrs. 
George Goss, district president, 
W.A.; Finance and Equipment, 
Joseph Reed, district treasurer, St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral; Convention 
Meeting Places, Canon Frederick Mc- 
Donald, rector, Iolani School; Public- 
ity, the Rev. Richard U. Smith, 
rector, St. Christopher’s Church; 
Music, William Thaanum, organist, 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral, and Public 
Services, the Rev. Robert Challinor, 
rector, Hawaiian Congregation, the 
Cathedral. 


Facing a Problem 


Alcoholism — according to those 
whose business it is to pick up the 
pieces after the party —is one of 
mankind’s least understood social 
headaches. — 

In a quiet New Hampshire ski re- 
sort village one recent autumn morn- 
ing, two steps were taken that may 
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Principal speakers at North Conway conference on alcoholism* 


go far toward providing better un- 
derstanding of the headache and 
leaving fewer pieces to pick up. 

The picker-uppers present were 
more than a hundred clergymen, phy- 
sicians, psychiatrists, social workers, 
and others concerned with the drink- 
ing problem. They met at the fourth 
annual North Conway seminar on 
alcoholism. 

Inter-Church Cooperation 

For the first time, Roman Catho- 
lics co-sponsored and participated in 
the seminar, sitting down with Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Christian 
Scientists, Methodists, other Chris- 
tians and interested people, to answer 
the question: “What should the 
churches do about alcoholism?” 

This was forward step number one, 
and it answered, in part, that very 
question: the churches should toss 
aside their differences of faith and 
unite in a common effort against this 
menace to public health and welfare. 

Step number two: announcement 
was made of the establishing of the 
North Conway Foundation, Ince., 
which will maintain a “resource cen- 
ter” for clergy and laity of different 
religious bodies and help spread in- 
formation to the public. 

The resource center already has 
been set up in an old converted barn 
behind Christ Episcopal Church, 
whose pviest-in-charge, the Rev. Da- 
vid A. Works, founded the North 
Conway conference. 

Significantly present at the confer- 
ence were health officials from the 

*(L. to yr.) Fr. Foley (Roman Catholic), 


Bishop Halil and the Rey. Mr. Works (Episco- 
pal) and John Park Lee (Presbyterian). 


Federal government and each of the 
six New England states, as well as 
representatives of the beer and liquor 
industries. They heard addresses 
from outstanding authorities on the 
subject and from informed church- 
men, including the Rt. Rev. Charles F. 
Hall, Episcopal Bishop of New Hamp- 
shire, chairman of General Conven- 
tion’s Joint Committee on Alcoholism. 
Despite basic disagreements among 
the churches represented, mainly in 
their attitude toward alcohol itself, 
the conferees found general harmony 
on at least these points: 
EH Alcoholism is a sickness as desper- 
ately in need of treatment as tubercu- 
losis or cancer. It is three-fold in na- 
ture: physical, mental and spiritual, 
and, if recovery is to be complete, co- 
operation is needed among profes- 
sionals in all three areas. 
H@The churches can best serve by 
helping create the social atmosphere 
in which this new consideration of 
alcoholism will be accepted; by giving 
enlightened, not condemnatory help 
to the alcoholic; by educating society 
regarding treatment and prevention 
of the disease and by helping mobilize 
community resources. 
M@ Individual clergymen can best meet 
the problem by becoming informed 
on the nature of alcoholism and prov- 
en methods of treating the alcoholic 


(particularly by attending the Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies); by edu- | 


cating the family of the alcoholic re-_ 
garding his illness; by doing every- 
thing else possible to repair the rela- 
tionships broken during the alcohol- | 


ic’s separatedness—including prepar- 
ing the parish to welcome him back 
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ovingly, and by taking leadership in 
orming a community program. 
With the apparent exception of 
Jhristian Scientists, conferees 
greed that the churches cannot com- 
ete with Alcoholics Anonymous in 
estoring the alcoholic to sobriety. 
They can cooperate with AA and sup- 
ylement it, however. 

Christian Science, declared one of 
ts spokesmen, has brought about 
‘thousands of authenticated recov- 
ries.” The successful formula? 
‘Faith, enlightened by understand- 
ng,” he maintained. 

Bishop Hall, presenting the Epis- 
opal approach, emphasized that the 
alcoholic is no longer hopeless, that 
we now speak of him in terms of hope, 
faith, love and salvation. 

“We must have a deep concern for 
the afflicted, and a steady faith in his 
cure and redemption,” said the 
bishop. 

“This carries the responsibility of 
knowing the proven understanding of 
the subject. We can’t say we know all 
the answers. Stay away from hoaxes 
and stay with substantiated treat- 
ment.” 

The Episcopal Church, he in- 
formed, stresses working with exist- 
ing agencies to help the alcoholic. 

Whereas Christian Scientists, 
Methodists, and other groups re- 
nounce liquor completely, Episcopa- 
lians accept its use in moderation. 
Presbyterians, while believing ab- 
stinence to be best, leave it to indi- 
vidual commitment. 

What is the Roman Catholic atti- 
tude? 

Reported the Rev. Thomas Foley, 
representing the Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton: to the Roman Church alcoholism 
is both a sin and a sickness. In itself, 
alcohol is indifferent. How far can a 
person go with its use, to be sinful or 
not sinful? It depends on the indi- 
vidual case. 

Roman Catholics, he reminded his 
listeners, maintain alcoholic wards in 
many of their hospitals. Like the oth- 
ar religious groups represented at 
North Conway, they are increasing 
efforts to curb alcoholism, which af- 
fects 4,000,000 drinkers in this coun- 
try and more than 20,000,000 mem- 
bers of their families. 

Elected officers of the newly formed 
North Conway Foundation were: the 
Rev. David Works, president; the 
Rev. W. S. K. Yeaple, executive sec- 
retary of the New Hampshire Coun- 
cil of Churches (a Baptist), vice- 
president; Harold W. Demone Jr., 
executive director of the New Hamp- 
shire State Division on Alcoholism, 
secretary; Ezekiel A. Straw, treas- 
urer. 
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A STATEMENT 


It is High Statesmanship 


Francis B. Sayre, former High Commissioner to the Philippines 
and ex-Assistant Secretary of State, who resigned as U.S. dele- 
gate to the United Nations’ Trusteeship Council to serve for over 
a year as top liaison man for the Episcopal Church to the Holy 
Catholic Church in Japan, sent the following statement to HCnews 
concerning his thoughts on the 1955 General Convention: 


667 FX\HE decision to hold the next Convention of our Church at 
Honolulu comes at a moment which makes it seem providential. 
“Our eyes are turning now more and more to Asia and the Far 
East. There, two-thirds of the population of the world lives; and the 
greater part of it lives in bitterness, squalor and hunger—hunger 
for the very basic necessities of life which we of the West take for 
granted. 

“Tf we are truly our brothers’ keepers, we need to bring the words 
of Jesus Christ to the peoples of 
the East. Today, either we must 
make Christianity a more virile, 
gripping force in every part of 
the world or else see it eclipsed 
by the evil forces of Communism 
in large and important Far East- 
ern areas. 

“It is a time when we Ameri- 
cans must stand out against iso- 
lation; must make Christian 
groups in the East feel them- 
selves a very integral part of a 
world Christianity. 

“At such a moment, it is high 
statesmanship to hold our Con- 
vention half way across the Pa- 
cific. America has a great part to 
play in Asia. America’s very his- 
toric background of love for free- 
dom and sympathy for the revo- 
lutionary spirit of colonial peoples gives her a unique opportunity 
in the present struggle in Asia. 

“But, the greatest gift we have to offer is not wheat to India, 
tariff concessions to Japan, increased trade with the Philippines, but 
the spirit and the action of a Christian nation, longing to bear 
powerful witness that the way of Christ is the way of abundant life 
and that we of the faith are prepared to live and act in that faith, 
cost us what it will. 

“More than this, the meeting at Honolulu will introduce American 
church leaders to another part of the world, which many of them 
have never seen, and from which can be gained a deeper insight and 
comprehension of many of the burning world issues of our day. It 
is not the Far East; yet like a melting pot of Eastern peoples it has 
much to teach. From Honolulu we may see more clearly the Eastern 
horizon. 

“We recognize, too, that the real strength of a Church is measured 
by its determination and ability to bring Christ to the millions of 
men and women overseas who have never heard of Him. This meeting 
in a missionary district, rather than at a home base, will signify the 
high importance which our Church attaches to missionary and over- 
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seas work. ‘Go ye therefore and teach all nations’. 
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FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


Mr. Sayre: Eyes to the East 


Consecrations 


The consecration of a bishop hits 
the peak of dignity and solemnity in 
the Church—the colorful procession 
of participating bishops and clergy, 
the majestic tones of appropriate mu- 
sic and the reverent beauty of pray- 
ers spoken down through the ages on 
such occasions. 

But added to the consecration of 
the Rev. Joseph Summerville Minnis 
as bishop coadjutor of the Diocese of 
Colorado were a few touches that got 
across to the people of Denver that 
Dr. Minnis is a warmly human person 
as well as one of their bishops. 

For example, in an interview a few 
days prior to his consecration, Dr. 
Minnis paused during serious consid- 
eration of his new work to predict 
victory for the New York Giants in 
the World Series. 

Later during the luncheon follow- 
ing the consecration, Lt. Gov. Gor- 
don Allott of Colorado, toastmaster, 
three times interrupted talks by at- 
tending Church officials to announce 
the score of the first game and the 
final Giant victory. Dr. Minnis’ smile 
grew bigger with each interruption. 

On “Consecration Eve,’ 12 priests 
decided on the spur of the moment to 
go serenade Dr. Minnis who left 
Chapel of the Intercession, Trinity 
Parish, N. Y., to take on this greater 
responsibility. Outside the Minnis’ 
Denver home, they sang ‘“‘Home on 
the Range,’ complete with cowbell 
accompaniment. 

The bishop-to-be commented: 
“When the racket began, I didn’t 
know whether to throw hot water on 
the bunch, or call the sheriff. When I 
found out who they were, I was glad 
I hadn’t done either.” 

And inside went the serenaders to 
meet Mrs. Minnis, the two Minnis 
sons and their house guests. 


Ceremonies on TV 

Dr. Minnis was consecrated in the 
Cathedral Church of St. John in the 
Wilderness Sept. 29, seventh anniver- 
sary of the consecration of the Rt. 
Rev. Harold L. Bowen, present Bish- 
op of Colorado. 

Co-consecrators with Bishop Bow- 
en were Bishop William W. Horstick 
of Eau Claire and Bishop Howard R. 
Brinker of Nebraska. Presenting 
bishops were William L. Essex of 
Quincy, and Edwin S. Randall, re- 
tired Suffragan Bishop of Chicago. 
Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan of New 
York preached the sermon. 

Laity and visiting and participat- 
ing clergy alike were impressed by 
the humility and dignity with which 
Bishop Minnis received his new 
duties, remarking that the phrase 
“By God’s help . . .”’ seemed to con- 
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tain new and substantial meaning. 

The local and state press and tele- 
vision crews were supplied well in ad- 
vance with background information 
explaining all steps of the service and 
a glossary of definitions concerning 
terminology in connection with the 
cathedral, service and bishop’s vest- 
ments. 

As a result, reports HCnews corre- 
spondent Ruth Margaret Ogle, the 
consecration received widespread, ac- 
curate, understanding and sympa- 
thetic coverage. New to Colorado was 
television coverage of the ceremonies. 

The Denver cathedral was filled be- 
yond capacity as a crowd of over a 
thousand visiting Church dignitaries 
and Colorado churchmen overflowed 
onto the lawns. Hundreds attended 
the luncheon following the service, 
where on behalf of the Colorado 
clergy, the Rev. Justin A. Van Lopik 
of St. Andrew’s, Denver, presented 
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Bishop Minnis with a large ebony 
crucifix with the figure of Christ in 
ivorywhite birch with inlaid chrysa- 
cola stones, native to Colorado and 
now very rare. 
First of Two 

Meanwhile, a day later in Detroit, 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill was conse- 
crator for the Rev. Archie Henry 
Crowley who became suffragan bish- 
op, the first priest in Michigan to be 
elected a bishop by his own diocese. 

Bishop Crowley is also the first of 
two suffragan bishops requested by 
Bishop Richard S. Emrich last year 
at the diocesan convention. The sec- 
ond has not been elected as yet. 

Consecration ceremonies were held 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral with Bishop 


Herman Page of Northern Michigs 
and Bishop Norman B. Nash of Mas- — 
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sachusetts assisting Bishop Sherrill. 
Led by crucifers, flag-bearers and 


the choir, the procession of more than ~ 


350 laity and clergy, including 12 
bishops, moved into the Cathedral 
where the first hour of the service was 
televised. 

Bishop Crowley was presented for 
consecration by the Rt. Rev. W. Ap- 
pleton Lawrence, Bishop of Western 
Massachusetts and the Rt. Rev. 
Charles F. Hall, Bishop of New 
Hampshire. 

Evidences of Bishop Crowley’s elec- 
tion were presented by Frederic B. 
Besimer, chancellor of the Diocese, 
and evidences of his ordination by the 
Rey. Robert L. Dewitt of Cranbrook, 
secretary of the Standing Committee. 


The Rev. Henry Lewis of Ann Ar- | 


bor, president of the Standing Com- 
mittee, gave evidence of the consents 
of all the dioceses to Bishop Crowley’s 
consecration and Bishop Arthur C. 
Lichtenberger of Missouri gave the 
bishops’ consents. 

Bishop Emrich preached the ser- 
mon. 

Other bishops present included 
Bishop Donald H. Hallock of Milwau- 
kee and Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife 
of Western New York. 

And others taking part in the serv- 
ice included attending presbyters, the 
Rev., Alanson Higbie of Cincinnati, 
and the Rev. Erville Maynard of 
Christ Church, Grosse Pointe. Master 
of Ceremonies was the Rev. Canon 
Gordon Matthews, executive secre- 
tary of the diocese. 

Until his election last year, Bishop 
Crowley had been rector of St. James’ 
Church, Grosse Ile, since 1949. 


Crosses Spell Welcome 


Each person at his baptism is 
signed with the sign of the cross. 

Perhaps it was with this in mind 
that the dean and congregation of 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, chose that universal symbol as 
a unique means of welcoming new- 
comers. 

Each visitor, on entering the cathe- 
dral, sees a display board of silver 
crosses and a sign urging him to take 
one. The cross then marks that person 
for welcoming and visitation, or, if 
the visitor is a tourist, becomes a sou- 
venir of St. Mark’s to be carried to 
all parts of the country. The Cover 
picture shows Dean Richard W. Row- 
land and Thomas Howay welcoming 


Mrs. Marjorie Thompson, who is 


wearing one of the crosses. 

Over 400 crosses have been distrib- 
uted at St. Mark’s and the cathedral’s 
success has spurred other parishes to 
adopt the project. 
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Cathedral Improvements 


Dedicated in Delaware 


The completion of a $335,000 ex- 
pansion program at the Cathedral 
Church of St. John, Wilmington, Del., 
was marked with a dedication service 
at which the Most Rev. Thomas Han- 
nay, Primus of the Scottish Episco- 
pal Church, was a special guest. 

Taking part were the diocese’s two 
bishops, the Rt. Revs. Arthur R. Mc- 
Kinstry, diocesan, and J. Brooke 
Mosley, coadjutor, Dean Thomas M. 
W. Yerxa, Canons Charles R. Leech 
an! Ralph M. Carmichael, and other 
clergy. 

Additions to the buildings dedi- 
cated by Bishop Mosley were the 
West Porch and cloister, the nursery, 
the kitchen, the children’s chapel, the 
War Memorial Window and the font 
cover. 

Alterations dedicated were renova- 
tions and improvements to the Great 
Hall, the Common Room, Church 
School classrooms, the bishop coad- 
jutor’s office and the choir room. 

The renovation program began at 
ground-breaking ceremonies, Nov. 9, 
1952. 

Two days later, Bishop Hannay 
found himself in the center of an- 
other diocesan activity—this time at 
St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, 
where he shared the rostrum with 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill at Delaware’s annual Laymen’s 
Conference. 


Fi OS ee ee ed by Sh 
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The Scottish primate, who was 
Delaware’s guest at the Anglican 
Congress, told the assembled laymen 
that a stronger church is needed to- 
day to meet the challenges of those 
who, in these confused times, have 
lost their grasp on the basic values 
of life. 

Bishop Sherrill called upon the 
Church to face “the greatest opportu- 
nity in its history,” and urged an 
entirely new concept of unselfishness, 


*(L. to r.) in front, Dean Yerxa, Bishops Mc- 
Kinstry, Hannay and Mosley; in rear, Canon 
Leech and Acolyte Charles Griffith. 


Sanborn Studio 
Clergy assembled before dedication service at Wilmington cathedral* 


Flanked by its clergy, Chief Justice Warren leaves Monumental Church* 


a more sincere caring on the part 
of all Churchmen to meet the tre- 
mendous challenge of a divided world. 


Chief Justice in Pulpit 

All churches at one time or an- 
other observe anniversaries, but few 
of them have the Chief Justice of 
the U. S. to help them celebrate. 

To Richmond, Va., recently came 
the head of the nation’s highest court 
to honor a famed predecessor and 
take part in ceremonies marking the 
199th anniversary of Monumental 
Church. 

John Marshall, said Chief Justice 
Earl Warren in a sermon delivered 
in Monumental’s pulpit, believed in 
the authority of law as against the 
authority of individuals—a recipe 
the nations of the world would do 
well to follow today. 

The nation’s third Chief Justice, 
a founder though not a communi- 
cant of Monumental, also believed, 
Warren pointed out, in the sanctity 
of the constitution, and was one of 
its chief expounders. 

But contrary to public opinion, 
the former California governor and 
presidential aspirant declared, the 
Chief Justice who served from 1801- 
35 was not an extremist. He believed 
that the proper balance lay some- 
where between the extremes of fed- 
eralism and states rights. 

Appearing to commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the birth of 
Marshall as well as the anniversary 
of the church he helped to found, 
Warren sat in the Marshall pew. 


*(L. to r.) the Rev. Allen J. Green, assistant; 
Warren, the Rev. Dr. George Ossman, rector. 
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Presiding Bishop’s Statement on Convention — 


Bishop Sherrill’s statement to the Na- 
tional Council, meeting at Seabury 
House on Oct. 13, concerning his deci- 
sion to hold the 1955 General Convention 
in Honolulu. 


GIN CE the last meeting of the Nation- 
al Council, I decided that it was not 
wise at this time to hold the next Gen- 
eral Convention in Houston, and I ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Missionary 
District of Honolulu to meet next Sep- 
tember in Honolulu. 

I was aware that this decision would 
meet a mixed response, and I asked only 
that whatever might be said or written 
about this question would bear in mind 
the welfare of the Church. That was an 
overly optimistic hope. I have received 
a considerable correspondence, some ap- 
proving, others disapproving. 

Of the latter, many have been sincere 
letters of splendid spirit; others can best 
be described as throwing pop bottles at 
the umpire when the game is over. I 
have tried my best, in a summer in which 
I have been greatly pressed through the 
meetings of the Anglican Congress and 
the World Council, to reply to all these 
letters. 

Now for the first time, I believe, in the 
history of our Church, the various stand- 
ing committees of dioceses seem to be 
engaged in a referendum in regard to a 
decision of a presiding bishop. The reso- 
lutions of standing committees opposing 
the change have not made one construc- 
tive suggestion. These actions are avail- 
able to members of the Council, and I 
believe the above statement will be found 
accurate. 

In addition, I have been surprised by 
the form of some of them. Although ap- 
parently directed to me, in the majority 
of cases, without any previous communi- 
cation with me, these statements have 
come as mimeographed copies not even 
addressed to me. In a number of in- 
stances, the statement is made that the 
bishop or bishops of the dioceses concur. 

These communications have been cir- 
culated throughout the church and in 
the press. This is a strange and new way 
for correspondence between friends. 
Some of these resolutions refer to the 
“seemingly unrepresentative way in 
which it was reached.” I do not know 
what this really means. For a long time, 
I must confess that I did realize that I 
had any responsibility in the matter. 
But the article of the constitution is 
crystal clear.The responsibility is solely 
that of the presiding bishop—the article 
in the constitution having been adopted 
by General Convention. I could in no 
way evade this responsibility, difficult as 
it has been. As long as I am presiding 
bishop, I must use the best judgment I 
have. 

These negative resolutions entirely 
ignore the practicability of the situation. 
To hold the Convention elsewhere than 
Honolulu is now an impossibility even 
were it desirable, which I do not believe 
it to be. It costs thousands of dollars to 
hold a convention in any of our large 
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cities, and halls are engaged years in 
advance. However, I am most concerned 
about Bishop Kennedy and the people of 
Hawaii. They had no part in the Hous- 
ton decision in any way. They gave a 
generous and cordial invitation to the 
Church. Now they receive these resolu- 
tions which cannot but help hurt morale 
and enthusiasm. 

With this background, I proceed to 
discuss both Houston and Honolulu. As 
I have said, it was with some dismay 
that I came to realize my responsibility. 
In my judgment, conditions had changed 
greatly since 1952. I will not discuss 
here that hopes expressed at Boston had 
not been able to be realized. 

At no point have I entered into per- 
sonalities except to express my sincere 
affection and high regard for Bishop 
Quin. Many of the other churches in the 
south have changed their opinions rad- 
ically since 1952. I did not, and do not 
feel that as a matter not only of right 
but of strategy we could bring up the 
rear. I express no judgment on any dio- 
cese, I realize the problems and the diffi- 
culties, and they are not my responsi- 
bility, but I do have a responsibility for 
a world-wide Church which must con- 
sider world relationships. 

For these reasons, among others, on 
May 28 I telephoned Bishop Quin, tell- 
ing him of my difficulties and asking him 
to consider withdrawing his invitation. 
This he felt unable to do. I then told 
him that he must be prepared to have 
me decide to change the location. After 
a long and painful weekend, I wrote him 
on June 1 of my decision. On the evening 
of June 7, he telephoned me that under 
these conditions the committee from the 
Diocese of Texas would not come to New 
York. On June 8, the committee on ar- 
rangements met and I made the an- 
nouncement. J should like to say that 
this is largely a question of timing. Some 
years ago, Bishop Quin’s proposals 
would have marked an advance. Some 
years from now such a convention would 
be easily possible. I do not believe the 
time is now and in this, many realistic 
southerners agree. 

Now about Honolulu. There have been 
a number of letters in the Church press 
and elsewhere describing the Hawaiian 
Islands as a sort of millionaires’ para- 
dise. Of course tourists go there as they 
do to New York, Washington, Florida, 
California and to many other places. 
But to let it go at that is manifestly un- 
fair and untrue. The Islands are made 
up of a hard-working population. Hono- 
lulu is a great modern city, but there are 
mission stations comparable to those in 
many of our overseas areas. The District 
has made thrilling progress under Bish- 
op Kennedy’s leadership. To hold the 
convention there will be a great impetus 
toward the formation of a self-support- 
ing diocese. Being until recently an east- 
ern, largely seaboard Church, we have 
looked more towards Europe than the 
Pacific areas, But in the world of tomor- 
row Asia is of the utmost significance. 
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I visualize a convention which will 
center its attention upon this strategic 
field, with the presence, of course, of our 
own bishops in this area but with the 
addition of the primates of Japan, New 
Zealand and Australia. It will be a great 
experience for our people who suffered 
too much from understandable provin- 
cialism to view the world and our 
Church from a different standpoint. I 
know this from personal experience. 
Most of my correspondents refer to the 
Builders for Christ campaign. I believe 
with all my heart that this convention 
may well mark a turning point in our 
missionary education and effort. 

The matter of expense has justifiably 
troubled many. In this connection I 
should like to point out several facts. 
There is an item of $25,000 in the Gen- 
eral Convention budget for the expenses 
of the General Convention. This will 
more than take care of the expenses in 
Honolulu as against very much larger 
sums in all preceding conventions, This 
will be, therefore, the least expensive 
convention for many years, for the con- 
vention will meet at the Iolani School, 
with little expense for halls, ete. 

I would remind you that we have met 
in San Francisco and Boston, two coastal 
cities, without the slightest question. 
The differential is therefore the fare to 
Honolulu and return. As against this, 
and it is-‘no small item, free rooms in the 
School, the University of Hawaii and in 
private homes will be offered to some 
hundreds of delegates who desire them, 
with certain inexpensive cafeteria 
meals. If we take the comparatively 
small additional expense, therefore, as 
compared with a coast city, and consider 
this as a triennium (for many eastern 
dioceses it is really two trienniums for 
their traveling expense to Boston was 
slight) it is not in my opinion too much 
to ask. The fact is we do what we want. 
I think of the cost of the Anglican Con- 
gress, literally hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, with delegates coming from 
every part of the world. I believe that 
it was worth every penny of it. I cannot 
see why we cannot spend much less, 
travel not nearly so far, for a great 
missionary Convention of our own 
Church. 

So here is the situation. After the most 
careful consideration acting under the 
terms of the Constitution, I have made 
a decision. I have earnestly tried to serve 
what seemed to me the best interests of 
the Church. I can honestly state I have 
no sectional or partisan interest. For 
years I have traveled throughout the 
world and have met with friends in 
every part of the Church. ~ 

For reasons I have given above I be- 
lieve this decision is wise, and I have no 
alternative but to state that it must 
stand. I believe that the welfare of the 
Church will be served by a recognition 
of this fact and by a determination to 
make this Convention a missionary mile- 
stone in the life of our Church. 
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Five Men Enter Ministry 


From Church in Houston 


Trinity Church, Houston, and the 
Rev. Arthur S. Knapp, rector, are 
rather proud—in a Christian way. 
Five of their young communicants 
are studying for the ministry this 
year. 

Four of the boys—all married— 
are students at the Seminary of the 
Southwest in Austin, Tex., where Mr. 
Knapp also serves as secretary of the 
board of trustees. The fifth, a veteran 
of the Korean War, is studying at 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

William E. Sterling, the most re- 
cent to decide to enter the ministry, 
has two young children, but as soon 
as their day care is arranged, Mrs. 
Sterling plans to follow suit with the 
other wives and take a job while her 
husband studies. 

The other three at Austin are 
Mitchell Keppler, Rodney Charlton 
and Robert Kemp. All of these boys 
“srew up” at Trinity. 

Malcolm Herndon is in his second 
year at General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. His uncle, the 
Rev. Henry Newton Herndon, is rec- 
tor of Calvary Church, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Teacher-Alumnus 


Sewanee Military Academy, the 
Navy and French have probably 
played the biggest roles in the life 
of Capt. William Lynch Ware. 

The newly appointed captain and 
teacher of French at SMA can trace 
a longer connection with the school 
than anyone else on the faculty. 


Captain Ware: to military academy 
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Mr. Knapp and four of the five boys who are following in his footsteps* 


Captain Ware, recently retired 
from the Navy, entered SMA in 1913 
and graduated as Latin salutatorian 
in 1917, at the age of 14. On his 16th 
birthday, the legal minimum, he en- 
tered the U. S. Naval Academy at An- 
napolis and in 1922 finished 38th in 
a class of 541. 

After graduating he served con- 
tinuously with the Navy until 1953. 
Three times in the 1930’s, he was 
called back to Annapolis to teach 
French for a year at a time. When 
he retired he studied French with 
the Middlebury Graduate School at 
the University of Paris. 

Captain Ware’s first command was 
as skipper of the Submarine USS-03. 
World War II found him based at 
Pearl Harbor, but three days out to 
sea. His wife had to tell him what 
happened on Dec. 7. For six months 
he was operations officer for the Port 
Director in charge of convoy escorts. 

In July, 1942, he became executive 
officer and later skipper of the ammu- 
nition ship Shasta, whose sister ship, 
the Mt. Hood, vanished with no sur- 
vivors in the South Pacific. 

In 1944, Capt. Ware was a member 
of the board which successfully de- 
veloped a method for rearming ships 
at sea. Refueling at sea had been in 
use for some time but transfer of 
ammunition, which made ships inde- 
pendent of harbors, was first used 
in the assault of Iwo Jima. Near the 
end of hostilities, Capt. Ware was 
transferred to Washington as officer 
in charge of the Navy’s fuse factory 
at Bellevue Magazine. 

His postwar duties included com- 
mand of the flagship Mt. McKinley 
which carried Lt. Gen. John A. Hull 


in over-all charge of atomic tests at 
Eniwetok in 1948. Capt. Ware wit- 
nessed three explosions of the second 
series. After three years as port 
director in Norfolk, the Wares went 
to Charleston and he was second in 
command at the naval shipyard when 
his retirement orders were approved. 

Both he and his wife have Sewanee 
backgrounds. Their fathers were pro- 
fessors’ at the University of the 
South. Capt. Ware is the son of the 
late Dr. Sedley Lynch Ware, profes- 
sor of history at Sewanee for over 
30 years and the brother of author 
and collector W. Porter Ware, cam- 
paign director of the university. 
Mrs. Ware, the former Darrell Jer- 
vey, is the daughter of the late Maj. 
Gen. James Postell Jervey, professor 
of mathematics at the University for 
20 years. 


Yale Confers Degrees 


Honorary degrees have been con- 
ferred on five world religious leaders 
by Yale’s divinity school. 

They are the Most Rev. Dr. Geof- 
frey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Alan Paton, noted South 
African novelist and Anglican 
churchman; Bishop Otto Dibelius of 
Berlin, head of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany; Dr. Paul D. 
Devanandan, Secretary for Litera- 
ture and Publications of the India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon Councils of the 
YMCA, and Archbishop Michael of 
New York, head of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Archdiocese of North and South 
America. 


*With Mr. Knapp are Sterling, Keppler, Charl- 
ton and Kemp. 
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LAYMEN 


Men Leave Successful Jobs 
To Study for Holy Orders 


“God gave me certain talents and 
abilities which, I am convinced, can 
be put to better use as a minister 
...and I would like to get away from 
living mainly on the basis of ‘what’s 
in it for me?’” 

These are the words of a young, 
28-year-old former broadcaster of 
radio station WSVA, Harrisonburg, 
Va., who entered Virginia Theological 
Seminary in Alexandria last month 
to study for Holy Orders. And while 
this is the personal feeling of Charles 
R. McGinley, it seems to express the 
feelings of two other Virginians who 
have dropped successful careers to 
become priests. 

Mr. McGinley is a charter member 
and former president of the Harri- 
‘sonburg Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity (cum laude), and a navy veteran 
of World War II in the Pacific as well 
as the Korean War. He is married 
and the father of a year-old boy. 

Fellow Virginian McRae Werth, 
31-year-old practicing attorney in 
Waynesboro since 1948, and city at- 
torney since 1950, is also attending 
VTS this year. He had been presi- 
dent of the Men’s Club of St. John’s 
Church; treasurer of the diocesan 
Laymen’s League and registrar of 
the vestry for two years. 

He attended the University of Vir- 
ginia and was a graduate of the 
Washington and Lee University Law 
_ School. His decision to enter the 
seminary prevented him from serv- 
ing a term as president of the local 
Wilson-Jackson School’s Parent- 
Teachers Association. Mr. Werth is 
also married and has a seven-year- 
old daughter. 

The third Virginian is Clyde F. 
Donahue, 31-year-old owner and op- 
erator of Donahue’s Hardware Store 
in New Market, who sold out his 
business to attend VTS this Fall. 
From 1942 until recently he had 
served on the Town Council. He had 
attended Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Blacksburg and worked in a 
hardware store there and in Suffolk. 
He is married and has two children. 

Meanwhile, an Army Air Force 
veteran went into the ministry when 
he was ordained to the perpetual dia- 
conate at St. Stephen’s Church, Bev- 
erly, N. J., his home parish. 

Edwin W. Tucker, a lieutenant col- 
onel in the Pacific during World War 
II, is now assistant director of pub- 
lications and research for the New 
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Jersey Manufacturers’ Association. 


He was ordained by the Rt. Rev. 
Wallace J. Gardner, Bishop of New 
Jersey, where he has been a resident 
of the diocese for 30 years, is chair- 
man of the Diocesan Field and Pub- 
licity Committee and a member of the 
Diocesan Foundation. 

A native of Florida and a graduate 
of Virginia Military Institute, Lex- 
ington, Mr. Tucker has been a lay 
reader, warden and Church School 
superintendent at St. Stephen’s. He 
was also a former member of the 
Cathedral Chapter. 

Also ordained to the perpetual dia- 
conate was Edward A. Weissbach, of 
Grace Church, Merchantville, N. J., 
who is a mechanical engineer with 
the Campbell Soup Company in Cam- 
den. 

A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he has in 
the past been associated with the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio; Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., and Richard- 
son Paper Company, Lockland, Ohio. 

He was vestryman of Grace Church 
from 1937 to 1953, senior warden 
from 1952-53 and has been a licensed 
layreader since 1945. 


All in a Week’s Work 


The congregation of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, Atlanta, held its first 
services in a temporary building the 
members put together in less than a 
week. 

It all started when Vestryman John 
Tracy heard over his car radio that 
the Veterans Administration was of- 
fering for sale several units of a 
hospital installation it had operated 
in Atlanta. One of these would cer- 
tainly do for the church’ until it could 
build a permanent structure and 
arrangements were made for the pur- 
chase. 

On a Monday, the men of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s moved the hospital unit, 
in three sections, to the church site, 
put them together again and did the 
necessary interior finishing. 

Women of the congregation moved 
in with their sewing baskets to give 
the church a “homey” touch for the 
first service, which Bishop Randolph 
R. Clairborne, Jr., of Atlanta, was 
invited to attend. Mrs. Rabun Patrick 
contributed her living room drapes 
to hang at the windows, and Mrs. 
Tom Ulbright, Jr., loaned her dining 
room host’s chair for the bishop’s 
use. 

The congregation has grown from 
seven to 50 families since its organ- 
ization last January and until it has 
a permanent church building, Vestry- 
man Tom Ulbright said, “this does 
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very nicely for our meeting — lace, 
and I believe the church will have a 
deeper meaning for all of us who have ‘ 


worked directly on it.” 


Take Music Posts 


Norman William Blake, former or- 
ganist and Director of Music at Vic-_ 
toria College, Jersey, Channel Islands, 
is the new organist and choirmaster 
at St. Mark’s School of Texas, Dal- 
las. 

The new head of choral music has 
been organist and choirmaster of Aln- 
wick Parish Church as well as pri-— 
vate musician to the Duke of North- 
umberland. His other posts include 
that of organist and master of music, 
Newcastle Cathedral; organist and 
choirmaster at Birmingham Parish 
Church, and music master at Hands- 
worth School, Birmingham. 

Mr. Blake received his formal 
training at the Trinity College of 
Music at Westminster Abbey as a 
pupil of Sir Ernest Bullock, and at 
York Minster under Sir Edward 
Bairstow. 

During World War II he served 
with the Royal Air Force both in 
England and abroad. 

Meanwhile, another Englishman ~ 
and former organist of the Church 
of the Ascension and St. Agnes, 
Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis. 

Ronald Arnatt—a native of Lon- 
don, graduate of Durham University 
and a fellow of Trinity College and 
of the American Guild of Organists 
—became an American citizen last 
February. At Christ Church Cathe- 
dral he succeeds Mr. Alex Wyton 
(ECnews, Oct. 17). 


St. Mark’s New Organist 
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WOMEN 
Buffalo Woman is Named 
Winner of Bishop’s Award 


Mrs. Kathleen Susie Andrews is 
“woman of the year” in the Diocese 
of Western New York. In recogni- 
tion of her service to the Church she 
was awarded the Bishop’s Cross by 
the Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife. 

Mrs. Andrews received the award 
at the annual meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the diocese at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, where she 
is a member. In paying tribute to 
her 33 years of service, Bishop Scaife 
said, in part: 

As a registered trained nurse, “‘she 
brought her skill and ability to the 
direction of the Church Mission of 
Help for those in need or distress. 
Her sympathy, disarming smile, 
knowledge of case work and deep- 
rooted desire to help her neighbor 
made her service to the Church Mis- 
sion of Help invaluable. 

“She has served as secretary of the 
Council and president of the Church 
Mission of Help Board for four years. 
Youth and Adult Christian Education 
have claimed her interest. She la- 
bored diligently at the Finger Lakes 
Conference for four years, fulfilling 
the exacting requirements of confer- 
ence registrar...” 

At this annual meeting the women 
presented the largest United Thank 
Offering in the history of the dio- 
cese. — 


Miss Cutler Resigns 

Miss Maude Cutler, who was head 
of St. Mary’s House of the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School (formerly 
the Church Training and Deaconess 
House of Philadelphia, which united 
with Windham House two years ago), 
has had to resign as Associate Di- 
rector of Windham House, New York 
training center for Episcopal women 
church workers. 

Family responsibilities at her home 
in Washington, North Carolina, 
brought her resignation. 

Miss Olive Mae Mulica of the 
Windham House staff has been made 
Assistant Director and will continue 
helping with field work supervision. 

Miss Gladys Quist of the Chil- 
dren’s Division of the National Coun- 
cil Department of Christian Educa- 
tion until Oct. 15, has been named 
full-time Director of Field Work at 
Windham House. She will also teach 
the course, “Religious Education in 
the Episcopal Church,” at Union 
Theological Seminary. 

The Director of Windham House, 
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Miss Helen B. Turnbull, has returned 
to her duties after a seven-months’ 
leave of absence, during which she 
spent Holy Week and Easter in Jeru- 
salem. 


Appointments 

As Fall activities got under way 
this year, several Churchwomen took 
on new duties around the country. 


Miss Katherine R. Donaldson of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is the new Academic 
Dean at All Saints’.Episcopal Junior 
College in Vicksburg, Miss. Most of 
Miss Donaldson’s career in education 
has been spent as a teacher: and 
supervisor of art in the Pittsburgh 
public schools. In addition she has 
taught summer courses in State 
Teachers College and Pennsylvania 
State College Demonstration School. 
Miss Donaldson was formerly an ac- 
tive member of St. Peter’s Church, 
Pittsburgh. 


Miss Vera L. Noyes began her du- 
ties this month as Diocesan Consult- 
ant in Religious Education and Sec- 
retary to the Department in Con- 
necticut. 

Miss Noyes went to her post from 
the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., 
where she had been Director of Re- 
ligious Education since 1931. 

She is a graduate of St. Mary’s 
School, Knoxville, Tenn., and the 
Chicago School of Applied Art, and 
taught art at St. Mary’s for two 
years. 

From 1916 to 1921 Miss Noyes was 
the first worker for the Episcopal 
Church’s National Department of 
Christian Education in week-day 
religious education in Gary, Ind., 
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where the Church made its first sys- 
tematic development of this form of 
instruction. She has held Christian 
education positions in the dioceses 
of Michigan and Chicago as well. 


Miss Anne Hunter joined the staff 
of Calvary Church, Columbia, Mo., 
to serve as College Worker, assist- 
ing the Rev. William Chapman, who 
directs the college work program at 
Calvary Church. 

A graduate of Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Miss Hunter re- 
ceive her training for Church work 
at St. Margaret’s House in Berkeley, 
Calif. 

She served as College Worker for 
two years at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville, and has for 
the past three years been diocesan di- 
rector of Christian Education in the 
Diocese of Florida. 


Miss Anne S. Gilson of Kirkwood, 
Mo., is director of Christian Edu- 
cation for the Church of the Epiph- 
any, Washington, D. C., where the 
Rev. Charles D. Kean is rector. 

Miss Gilson had served in a sim- 
ilar capacity for two years at Mr. 
Kean’s former parish, Grace Church, 
Kirkwood, where she was connected 
with the experimental program of 
the National Council’s Department of 
Christian Education in the develop- 
ment of the new curriculum of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A graduate of the University of 
Iowa, Miss Gilson did graduate work 
at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York and Eden Theological Sem- 
inary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

At Epiphany, her work will include 
teacher training, interpretation of 
the program to families and general 
administration and supervision. 


YOUTH 


WCC Election of French 
Means a “‘First’’ for U. S. 


If the old cliche, “the young people 
of today are the citizens of tomor- 
row” has been projected from one lec- 
ture platform in the past decade, it 
has been projected from hundreds— 
so much so in fact that the words 
have become trite and meaningless. 

But 23-year-old Roderick S. French, 
of La Grande, Ore., is a young man 
who puts the truth back in the tru- 
ism, who not only makes lecturers 
eat their words but also “learn, mark 
and inwardly digest’’ them. 

Young French, Episcopal youth 
consultant to the recently-concluded 
Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, has been named 
chairman of the youth committees of 
that organization and of the World 
Council of Christian Education. In 
holding these offices, he is the first 
American and the first person under 
30 to attain this distinction. 

French is also chairman of the 
United Christian Youth Movement 
and head of that organization’s Com- 
mission on Christian Faith. 

A student at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, he is a 
member of the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches and has 
served as president of the National 
Youth Commission of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Graduated “summa cum laude” and 
with Phi Beta Kappa status from 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, last 
June, he was president of the stu- 
dent body in his senior year there. 
Before that he became the first soph- 
omore in the history of East Oregon 
State Teachers College to head its 
student organization. 

He was named to his dual WCC 
chairmanships by the World Coun- 
cil’s Central Committee and con- 
firmed by the respective youth com- 
mittees. 


Canterbury Chairman 

David O’Hara, of St. Luke’s 
Church, Vancouver, Wash., president 
of the Canterbury Club of Stanford 
University, has been elected chair- 
man of the National Association of 
Canterbury Clubs at an annual meet- 
ing of the 20-man executive com- 
mittee of the organization in Lon- 
don, Ohio. 

Former president of both St. 
Luke’s Acolytes’ Guild and the youth 
organization of the Diocese of Olym- 
pia, he was a representative to Boys’ 
State and valedictorian of his gradu- 
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ating class and student body presi- 
dent at Vancouver High School. 

Also elected were James Oliver, 
University of Colorado, treasurer; 
Dorothy Logan, University of Okla- 
homa, corresponding secretary, and 
Inga Shipstead, University of Ore- 
gon, recording secretary. 


Province IV Elects 

Margaret Pritchett, of Tuscaloosa, 
has been elected chairman of the 
Youth Commission of the Sewanee 
Province (IV), which also makes her 
a director in the national organi- 
zation. 

Elections took place recently at 


Roderick French: High Honors 


Dubose Conference Center. Other 
new officers are Robert Hades, Jr., of 
Hendersonville, N. C., vice-chairman, 
and Jeanne Donahoo of Jacksonville, 
Fla., secretary. 

Over 100 young people from nine 
southeastern states, 45 of them offi- 
cial delegates of the 15 dioceses of 
Province IV, spent a week of relig- 
ious devotions and consultation on 
youth work. Their theme was “En- 


courage Bible Study and Family 
Life.” 


___ARMED FORCES _ 


National Council Chaplain 


Completes Air Base Tours 


The Episcopal Church must. in- 
crease its efforts if it is to meet the 
challenge of effectively serving armed 
forces personnel and their families 
based overseas, particularly in Eu- 
rope. 

This was the observation made by 
Chaplain Robert J. Plumb, executive 
secretary of National Council’s 


jer a Ab re AA a Ate ee 


We 


Armed Forces Division on the com-_ 
pletion of a 27-day tour of U. S. | 


Air Force bases in Europe, North 


Africa and Saudi Arabia in the com- — 


pany of representatives of Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
churches. 

“The Episcopal Church,” he re- 
ported, “is not keeping pace with the 
aggressive denominations, and unless 
it rouses itself at once, stands in 
danger of becoming a back number.” 

“Unable even to maintain its given 
quotas of chaplains in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force and making no 


effort to place civilian priests in © 


strategic centers of the new fron- 
tier” the Church, he pointed out, may 
be faced with the fact that “resi- 
dents of these new American-Euro- 
pean communities (growing up 
around air bases) will eventually turn 
to those Communions which have 
made themselves and their rites 
available.” 

The Church representatives tray- 
eled as guests of Maj. Gen. Charles 
I. Carpenter, Air Force Chief of 
Chaplains, in what was formerly the 
late President Roosevelt’s plane, “the 
Sacred Cow.” 

Bishop Louttit to Far East 

Meanwhile, the Rt. Rev. Henry I. 
Louttit, Bishop of South Florida, 
chairman of National Council’s Army 
and Navy Commission, left for a visit 
to Air Force personnel in the Far 
East as a member of a six-man team. 
Three members represented the 
Overseas Department of the National 
Council of Churches and three the 
General Commission on Chaplains. 

On the itinerary were Alaska, Ja- 
pan, Korea, Okinawa and the Philip- 
pines. 

Traveling under the auspices of 
the Defense Department, the group 
was expected back this month. 


Chaplain Honored 


A Bronze Star for meritorious 
service in Korea has been awarded 
Army Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Herbert 
E. P. Pressey, of Portland, Me., son 
of the Rev. Canon Ernest A. Pressey. 

Presented in ceremonies at Fort 
Lawton, Wash., by Col. Norman C. 
Caum, chief of the Washington Mili- 


tary District, the award was given — 


for work at an Army hospital in the 
Taegu area from October 1952-Janu- 
ary 1954. . 

The chaplain was cited for giving 
“spiritual aid and guidance to the 
sick and wounded and . . . profes- 
sional assistance to the Korean Boys’ 
Home and numerous Christian 
churches... .” 

He has been rector at St. John’s, 
Far Rockaway, N. Y., and St. Mark’s, 
Augusta, Me. 
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Tanganyika Church Grows 
By New Parish a Week 


An unassuming Australian-born 
Anglican bishop, whose leadership is 
helping to speed the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the East African interior, 
views the efforts in his diocese as a 
race against time. 

“Our problems are the problems of 
our neighbors,” says the Rt. Rev. Al- 
fred Stanway, Bishop of Central Tan- 
ganyika. 

His antidote to the political and 
social tensions boiling in the coun- 
tries around Tanganyika is to Chris- 
tianize his own people before dis- 
aster strikes. 

“We do not know how long we 
have,” he admits calmly, as though 
chatting about a second cup of tea. 

A small number of Kikuyu natives 
who have crossed the border from a 
neighboring trouble spot, Kenya, have 
been interned by Tanganyika au- 
thorities. 

The sense of urgency is real to the 
bishop whose diocese covers a quarter 
of a million square miles—about two- 
thirds of Tanganyika. 

Diocesan boundaries include famed 
Mount Kilimanjaro; the Moslem city 
of Ujiji, where Stanley met Living- 
stone; much of Lake Tanganyika, 
and half of Lake Victoria. 

Dodoma, Bishop Stanway’s See 
City, is astride the junction of the 
Cape-to-Cairo and the East-West 
railroads, at the center of the old 
slave routes. 

Tanganyika has 8,000,000 Afri- 
cans, 24,000 Europeans, 60,000 In- 
dians. One out of every 100 people 
in his diocese is now an Anglican, the 
bishop reports. 

Clergy Pay Scant 

The important thing is that a new 
congregation is being added to the 
Church each week. 

Most of the churches are in the 
hands of African evangelists, who 
have been the backbone of the work. 
So fast is their work spreading that 
in one case a lone evangelist has 47 
congregations to care for. Next year 
the diocese will have an African as- 
sistant bishop. 

Fourteen students have been at- 
tending St. Philip’s College, Kongwa, 
diocesan clergy training center. 
Twelve of them will be ordained dea- 
cons this year. 

But many more native clergy are 
needed. Main difficulty, the bishop 
finds, is paying for their training. 
The average student at St. Philip’s 
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is married and already has seven 
children. 

Clergy pay in the field is equally 
scant. 

“We are building up a self-support- 
ing Church,” expounds Bishop Stan- 
way. “We do not use any missionary 
money from abroad for salaries of 
African clergy ... We feel mission- 
ary work is a two-way thing.” 

Bishop Stanway has been in Africa 
18 years, 14 in the Diocese of Mom- 
basa, seat of the Mau Mau trouble. 


Tanganyika’s Bishop Stanway 


Elected as diocesan of Central Tan- 
ganyika in 1950, he was consecrated 
at Westminster Abbey in 1951. He 
is married. 

In the, United States as a dele- 
gate to the Anglican Congress and 
the Evanston Assembly, he also at- 
tended a Long Island clergy confer- 
ence and preached at several Long 
Island churches. 


Archbishop Retires 

One of Canada’s best known Angli- 
can clergy, the Rt. Rev. Robert J. 
Renison, Archbishop of Moosonee and 
Metropolitan of the Province of On- 
tario, has announced his retirement 
at the age of 79. 

Known as “the bishop of the 
North” for his years of missionary 
work among the Indians and Eskimos 
of Canada’s north country and Hud- 
son’s Bay region, the prelate is an 
expert on the languages and customs 
of the Crees and Ojibways, many of 
whom still sing his translations of 
Christian hymns. 


Born in Tipperary, Ireland, Dr. 
Renison was brought to Canada at 
the age of six when his father, an 
Anglican clergyman, came to that 
country to do missionary work in the 
Algoma area, 350 miles northwest of 
Toronto. 

A graduate of Wycliffe College in 
Toronto, Dr. Renison became rector 
of a church at Hamilton, Ont., in 1912 
and, during World War I, raised a 
forestry unit among his Indian 
friends, later serving overseas as 
chaplain of a Canadian battalion. 

At various times he interrupted 
mission work to serve as rector of 
some of Canada’s largest Anglican 
churches including St. Paul’s, Toron- 
to, where his image is enshrined in 
a stained glass window. 


Riots and Jeers 

Dr. Josef Hromadka, dean of the 
Jan Hus Theological Faculty at the 
University of Prague and a contro- 
versial figure at the Second Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches 
(ECnews, Oct. 3), continues in that — 
role as he fulfills speaking engage- 
ments in far-flung corners of the 
world. 

Near riots were caused during ap- 
pearances of the Czech theologian 
in Sydney and Melbourne, Australia, 
where picketing and skirmishes ac- 
companied peace rallies at which he 
spoke. 

Prior to the start of the Mel- 
bourne rally, sponsored by a commit- 
tee of the city’s clergy, anti-Commun- 
ist demonstrators paraded outside 
the lecture hall. Following him into 
the hall, they jeered deafeningly. 

The uproar reached a climax when 
the World Council delegate said that 
though there were tendencies toward 
concentration camps in his country 
until 1948 or 1949, there was no such 
trend now. The statement produced 
shouting and shaking of fists at the 
platform. 

Many of the demonstrators were 
recent immigrants from Europe. 
They were not content until the meet- 
ing’s chairman agreed to let a repre- 
sentative of the Free Anti-Commun- 
ist Czechs in Australia have the floor 
after Dr. Hromadka had spoken. 

Commenting later on the rally, Dr. 
Hromadka said: 

“T have attended many meetings, 
but none has ever been like this. I 
didn’t come to impose any social or 
economic system on the Australian 
people. Mine was a goodwill mission 
only.” 
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Turning Point 


ISHOP SHERRILL’S acceptance of Hono- 

lulu’s invitation to be host to the General 
Convention of 1955 may very well mark a 
turning point in the history of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Contrary to the dire predictions of some, 
others than retired bankers and aged multi- 
millionaires will be able to attend. Honolulu 
promises to be not much more expensive, on 
the average, than was San Francisco in 1949 
or Boston in 1952. Living accommodations 
will be available to bishops and deputies who 
desire them not only in private homes, but 
also in dormitories of the University of Ha- 
waii, Iolani School, St. Andrew’s Priory, and 
other Church buildings, and these will be 
free of charge. Cafeteria meals at reasonable 
prices will help further to offset the extra 
travel cost of approximately $275 per person 
(air coach round-trip from San Francisco). 
And for the first time in very many meetings 
of General Convention, its appropriation of 
$25,000 for convention costs is confidently 
expected to be underspent, with the savings 
returned, of course, to the National Church. 


Worth the Cost 


But, even if Hawaii threatened to cost far 
more than any General Convention in our 
Church’s history, there are many indications 
that it would be worth that extra cost. 

It will break the pattern of its predecessors. 
Although the analogy is in some respects not 
particularly apt, General Convention’s meet- 
ings were becoming like a circus which had a 
bigger sideshow than main attraction. Bish- 
ops and deputies have on more than one 
occasion been tempted, and in individual 
instances required, to desert bona fide Con- 
vention deliberations in order to rush to 
frequently indigestible meals and even less 
digestible speeches. Rarer than a day in June 
was a Convention night uncluttered by part 
of the sideshow. But with relaxation a neces- 
sity, bishops and deputies were tempted to 
take it after the evening’s “special interest”’ 


meeting, and thus be wan and worn durir 
the next day’s sessions, sometimes absentit 
themselves from part of the sessions in ord 
to regain equilibrium, but most often remaii 
ing in their places in session but below pa 
Honolulu promises to be less rushed and le; 
cluttered, with a great deal more time f 
both business and recreation. 

Perhaps more important is the devastatin 
blow Honolulu may be expected to deal 1 
our provincialism. For the first time in ot 
Church’s history, General Convention is 1 
meet outside the continental United State 
Like the Boston dowager who doesn’t trav 
because she is already there, we are curse 
with a provincialism which at the least ma 
be called alarming. 


New and Objective Look 


Not many years ago the geographical ce! 
ter of American Episcopal population we 
said to be a little northeast of Harrisbur: 
Pennsylvania, and although the growth of tl 
Church: in the southwest and the far we: 
have nudged the center slightly westwar 
we have not in the least been roused fro: 
our provincialism. An Episcopalian who is n¢ 
distinctively a Northern, or Eastern, or Sout! 
ern, or Mid-Western, or Western Episcop: 
lian, is as rare as a Florida Orange in Cal 
fornia or a Texan who feels inferior abot 
Texas. Although our provincialism manifest 
itselfs chiefly as parochialism, what may k 
called ‘“diocesanism” also bears witness t 
our ecclesiastical myopia. 

But, with General Convention away frot 
all the prized provincial areas of our countr 
it seems likely that a new and a more obje 
tive look at ourselves will be possible. Fc 
the first time at a General Convention, loc: 
pride will be in evidence principally in Hawa 
ians. The very great majority of the bishor 
and deputies present will be able to look lon 
and hard at the Episcopal Church and it 
problems in a way that has perhaps not bee 
possible before. < 
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Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


BY PLANE 
10 HOURS 
$275 ine. tax 


Air Tourist 
Round Trip 
eres 


he Hawaii meeting should go far towards 
ting our attention away from England 
Europe to the vast reaches of the Pacific 
the great challenge it presents. Because 
are a daughter of the Church of England, 
the vast majority of our people are of 
opean extraction, we look to England and 
ope as naturally as a child looks to mother. 
roots are there, and England and Europe 
ay will lose our affection. But we have so 
1 our attention there that we have largely 
red other areas, and have been nothing 
as ready to inquire after sister churches 
ve have the Mother Church of England. 
onolulu promises to alter that. All of Aus- 
ia is much closer to Hawaii than is Can- 
ury. So are the Philippines and Japan, 
many other areas where sister churches 
‘ish. It seems likely that Convention au- 
ities will make certain that leaders of 
lering sister churches will be much in 
ence at General Convention, and that 
ops and deputies will return with a deeper 
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and richer appre- 
ciation of the fel- 
lowship of Angli- 
can Churches 
than ever before. 

Our confident 
prediction is that 
a new vision of 
the task of the 
Church will result 
from the Hawai- 
ian meeting. We 
are bold to say 
that this vision 
could not be 
gained by a meet- 
ing within the 
continental limits 
of our country. 
Missionary au- 
thorities who 
have toured the 
Pacific uniformly 
insist that seeing at first hand the great 
challenge and opportunity which are there 
makes an indelible impression and builds up 
an enthusiasm for the missionary enterprise 
which is like renewed conversion. They con- 
sider it almost impossible for a convinced 
Christian to see what is being done, and to see 
for himself what needs to be done, without 
igniting a fiery zeal for the Christianizing of 
the world which cannot be put out. 


BY SHIP 


4% DAYS 


$ 286 inc. tax 
Min. First Class 
Round Trip 


A New Era 

An important by-product of the Conven- 
tion’s meeting in Honolulu may well be Hono- 
lulu’s early establishment as a Diocese. But, 
however that may be, so much else about the 
Honolulu meeting bodes good for the Church 
that we may look forward to the General Con- 
vention of 1955 with keen anticipation and 
high hope. To be held in a new area, it prom- 
ises to begin a new era in the history of our 
beloved Church. 
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O YOU THINK — 


YOU KNOW 
HOW TO VOTE 


‘Of all voters, the Christian is the most independent, for 
like Christ he is suspicious of all political blandishment’ 


*“Eindue with the spirit of wisdom those to whom in thy 
Name we entrust the authority of government.” 

How often our vote belies this phrase from the prayer 
for Our Country. Rare indeed is the citizen who prayer- 
fully approaches the ballot box, invoking God’s name as 
he marks down his choice of candidate. As a lady from 
Kentucky recently informed a British visitor to the 


— By FRANCIS B. SAYRE, JR. 


Anglican Congress, ‘“‘to 
be a good Democrat you 
have to be Christian, and 
to be a good Christian 
you most certainly have 
to be a Democrat.”’ 
Would that Christian 
citizenship were as sim- 
ple as that! Voting would 
be easy, and one could 
with easy conscience give 
silent assent to our en- 
thusiastic friends who so 
readily identify the 
American way with the 
Kingdom of God. 
Perhaps the first re- 
sponsibility of a Chris- 
tian voter is not to get 
trapped by slogans. If, to 
quote the prayer, we 
would “prove a people 
mindful of thy favor and 
glad to do thy will,” then 
the first thing is obvi- 
ously not to get sucked in 
by those who would have 
us substitute ‘free enter- 
prise’ for the liberty that 
is in Christ. It’s not so 
easy to know God’s will, 
and we will sacrifice our 
conscience neither to 
labor union nor other 
lobby, which presumes to 
call on God in our behalf. 
Of all voters the Chris- 
tian is the most inde- 
pendent, for like Christ 
himself whose “kingdom 
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is not of this world,” he is suspicious of all political 
blandishment, which knows no other dimension than that 
of self interest. The Christian is too much a realist to 
believe as a child that salvation is to be hewn of lower 
taxes or social security or cheaper power or streamlined 
armies. The defense of our liberties must rest on some- 
thing far more profound than any Party has yet 


promised. 

But if the first care of 
Christian citizenship is 
not to mistake fool’s gold 
for Gospel specie, the sec- 
ond is to avoid disillu- 
sionment. From the van- 
tage of that Mount 
whither Christ ascended 
we can perhaps look down 
upon the illusions of the 
susceptible and the de- 
ceits of artful aspirants 
to office, but nevertheless 
we cannot abandon them. 
From that Mount Christ 
descended to a Cross. He 
did not float above life; 
He drank its cup to the 
brim, and by the pain laid 
hold of things as they are 
to make them what they 
ought to be. Somehow we 
too have to find the han- 
dle of the cup. Tawdry 
and crass as the issues 
often are (and sometimes 
the candidates, too), still 
we must manage to make 
our vote bear its little 
witness to a deeper truth. 

A poor instrument, the 
vote, you say. Yes, weak 
as any single life set 
among many. Jesus had 
but one “vote.” But what. 
an awkward mechanism, 
you reply—so pedestrian, 
so incommensurate with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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ar Dora Chaplin: 

My friend’s father is an alcoholic. 
"he family is very bitter about it 
nd my friend acts ashamed. They 
ut off getting help for a long time, 
ut now the father is going to some 
ort of clinic. ...Is there something 
vritten up for families to help them 
mow what to do and to understand 
nore about drinking? They have not 
nuch money for books. 

Jack K., 19 years old 
JEAR JACK: 

There is an excellent booklet called 
Alcoholism, (A Family Guide to Un- 
lerstanding the Illness and What to 
Jo About It), by Ernest A. Shep- 
1erd. You may obtain a single copy 
‘ree of charge by writing to: Divi- 
sion on Alcoholism, 66 South Street, 
Joneord, New Hampshire. I can give 
you a list of more expensive books 
f you want them later on, but I think 
his will meet your need. 

I am glad your friend has you to 
stand behind him. I think you will 
vant to read the booklet yourself, 
secause it helps one to face the ill- 
ness in a straightforward way, and 
there may be others you can help as 
time goes on. There are between four 
and five million people in this coun- 
try who have drinking problems, so 
there are very few of us who do not 
see someone either afflicted with or 
threatened by this trouble. If you 
want to study further, let me know. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

Some say that the battle between 
science and religion is over, but I 
don’t believe it. I am a science teach- 
ey in a High School, have two teen- 
age youngsters of my own, and teach 
Sunday School. I think our young 
people are still very much affected 
by the secular attitude, viz. that Man 
is really boss, and that he can and 
will control the world eventually. On 
the other hand, somehow a lot of 
them want to believe that God still 
holds the reins, but they think it 
isn’t quite “scientific” or respectable. 
[ am very busy, but would like to 
read a summary by a really reputable 
scientist who is also a Christian... 
: TPS 
DEAR Mk. P.: 

I think you may accept Dr. Wil- 
liam Pollard as an authority, as he is 
not only Executive Director of the 
Oak Ridge Institute in Tennessee, 
} 


Have You A Problem! 


Are you a worrier? Do you have a prob- 
 lem—personal, social or religious, that the 
Church can help solve? Send queries to 
Dora Chaplin, c/o Episcopal Churchnews, 
110 N. Adams St., Richmond, Va. 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION IS ASKING 


With Answers by Dora Chaplin 


Dr. Pollard 


The Cosmic Drama 


but also a priest of our Church! He 
has recently written a Faculty Paper 
called The Cosmic Drama, which is a 
very fine presentation of both the sec- 
ular view and the Judaeo-Christian 
view. It shows Man’s predicament— 
either we must respond to God as 
Author of the universe, and take part 
in the cosmic drama as vehicles of 
His purpose; or we must “turn in- 
wards on ourselves to work out our 
own isolated little drama for our own 
satisfaction and glory.” 

With your experience as a teacher, 
I am sure you could, through discus- 
sion with your young people, help 
them to face this dilemma. Dr. Pol- 
lard writes as a physicist and a 
Christian, and gives a wonderful de- 
scription of the building up of the 
material universe in the light of the 
knowledge of modern science. 

-The book is obtainable from The 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y., at 25 cents 
for a single copy. 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

I wanted very much to teach a Sun- 
day School class this year, but I am 
told that I must be an assistant 
teacher, or observer, for the coming 
year. I am very fond of children. 
My aunt had a class to herself when 
she was fourteen and she thinks this 
rule is very silly. What is your 
opinion? 

Peggy M., 15 years old 
DEAR PEGGY: 

As I don’t know you, except from 
your letter, it is very hard for me to 
judge your ability. I cannot help 
being glad that such an important 


job as guiding little children in re- 
ligion is not just handed out without 
any training at all. One of the best 
forms of preparation is to watch a 
good teacher at work, and there are 
many things you can do before you 
take over a class by yourself, by way 
of study and preparation. Just being 
fond of children is not enough, al- 
though it helps! 

If you were going to take up hair- 
dressing as a career, you would be 
expected to put in a number of hours 
of training and study, and to demon- 
strate that you are able to do the 
work. In Sunday School you are deal- 
ing with children’s souls. Their whole 
attitude towards the Christian faith 
is affected by what goes on while they 
are young. Every time they leave the 
class they are thinking (unconscious- 
ly perhaps) “This is wonderful; I’d 
like to know more about it,” or “This 
is boring. I shall escape as soon as I 
can.” Do you see what a responsibil- 
ity teachers carry? 

If you are really serious about this, 
send me a postal card telling me the 
age of the children in the class where 
you will be helping, and I will sug- 
gest some reading for you which will 
help you to understand them and 
their needs. Once you “graduate,” 
you will be a much better teacher 
than if you had plunged right in to 
work in a “hit or miss” fashion. 


Suggestions Needed! 

Would any readers like to offer 
suggestions to this lady? I am sure 
we are often faced with the same 
question! 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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By DAVID E. ROBERTS 


HE real substitute for Christian- 

ity today, both outside and inside 
the churches, is confidence in human 
possibilities. We encounter its wide- 
spread influence in various forms. 
The most familiar version is faith in 
technological progress and in the 
power of science to control nature 
and human affairs. 

Sometimes, however, the stress 
falls on man’s capacity to achieve 
gracious living through artistic cre- 
ativity and culture. And sometimes 
confidence is placed in the ability of 
the lonely individual to win through 
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to integrity despite surrounding so- 
cial evils, family maladjustments and 
the stupid pressures of the mob mind. 

In any event, a Christian has a 
strange experience when he enters 
into a debate with this modern faith 
in man. At the outset he usually finds 
himself in the unenviable position of 
being regarded as an anachronism. 
He is a curious survival from an ear- 
lier age when people tried to explain 
things by referring to invisible, su- 
pernatural powers. By contrast his 
opponent in the debate seems to be a 
person who has his feet planted firm- 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


ly on the ground. His opponent knows 
that everything must be understood 
in terms of natural forces which can 
be observed, classified and controlled. 

As the discussion continues, a re- 
versal gradually takes place; and be- 
fore long it turns out that the Chris- 
tian is the iconoclast. He is the one 
who is making hard-headed, embar- 
rassing questions about whether the 
facts of history adequately support 
this faith in human possibilities. He 
finds these up-to-date hopes stagger- 
ingly out-of-date. 

Yes, it is the Christian who is now 
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accused of robbing men of the con- 
fidence they need. He is the annoying 
Devil’s Advocate who insists that the 
pleasant side of the facts has been 
exaggerated and the unpleasant side 
minimized. He is the not-so-tame 
cynic who tells “modern” men that 
they are cherishing outworn _ il- 
lusions. 

There is a very simple reason why 
this shift occurs in the debate. Hav- 
ing lost the counterpoise, contem- 
porary thought is compelled to make 
two assertions which cannot be held 
together. On the one hand, it has to 
declare that the evils which man 
commits are not really his fault. On 
the other hand, it has to cling to the 
hope that man can save himself, be- 
cause it has nothing else to place its 
hopes in. Those who are interested 
in uncovering contradictions may 
well ponder this one: Man is so much 
at the mercy of temporary ignorance, 
mass social forces and his own endo- 
crine glands that he is primarily the 
victim of evil rather than the doer 
of it. 

- Yet man—this same man—is un- 
questionably capable of so directing 
his resources that eventually he will 
construct a just and stable civiliza- 
tion (if only he can learn how to 
trust himself instead of relying on 
God). 
The “Modern” View 
Is it any wonder that recent Chris- 
tian theology has sometimes been 
driven into excess as it tries to put 
_a stick of dynamite under this moun- 
tain of wishful thinking? Yet, in- 
stead of excess, what is really called 
for is counterpoise. There is no rea- 
son why the Church should not make 
common cause with all scientists, 
artists and humanitarians who are 
struggling for justice and freedom, 
so long as it retains clarity about its 
own conception of human nature. For 
then it will always know that the 
responsibility whereby man may con- 
tribute to his own salvation is in- 
Be parable from the responsibility 
|whereby man is the author of his 
/own follies. 
_ It is the “modern” view which 
-splits man apart into an innocent 
-automaton and a potential godlet. It 
.is the Christian view which sees man 
-as a unity—a responsible, sinful, 
-child of God. From the latter stand- 
‘ point it is impossible to become blind 
ito man’s vileness without at the same 
- time losing touch with his grandeur. 
_ This fact comes out with special 
clarity in connection with the way 
/each person is caught in the collec- 
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tive evils of our time. Think for a 
moment of how the refusal of na- 
tional governments to admit guilt 
continually prevents the discovery of 
a mutual basis for cooperation. Of 
course, everyone realizes that the 
East and the West are like two para- 
noids who sit barking at each other 
in a mental hospital. 

But, how many of us are able to 
recognize that in the last analysis 
the disease springs from a religious 
defect ? 

A Blessing in Disguise 

The missing factor here is contri- 
tion. Each side is quite right in 
thinking that any concession would 
be seized upon as a sign of weak- 
ness; each side is quite right in 
thinking that any gesture of good 
will would be only a gesture. But all 
this is true because we, as peoples, 
have lost touch with the strength of 
genuine repentance; we have lost 
touch with that dreadful courage 
which enables us to look at our own 
policies in the light of God’s right- 
eousness instead of merely in the 
light of expediency. 

A greater readiness on the part of 
each country to acknowledge its own 
vileness in the sphere of interna- 
tional relations would introduce a 
greater measure of the dignity of 
man into present-day negotiations. 

There is a passage in the Gospel 
of Matthew (Chapter 9) where a 
paralytic gets up and walks only aft- 
er his sins are forgiven. Our world 
is like that. It does no good to tell 
men that they should forget their 
guilt, when they are riddled by it. 
And we shall remain paralyzed in our 
efforts to move toward trust and un- 
derstanding until the full seriousness 
of our own involvement in evil can 
come out into the open and be ac- 
knowledged. 

To be sure, one part of the prob- 
lem of guilt arises at that point 
where an individual may blame him- 
self unduly for things he literally 
cannot help; and because the Church 
is concerned to place responsibility 
where it belongs, the cure of souls 
must always be directed toward 
emancipating individuals from forms 
of psychological slavery which have 
been caused by their parents and by 
society. 

But the other part of the problem 
of guilt arises at that point where 
a man’s sharpest insight tells him he 
is not wholly blameless. He sees his 
own hatreds and fears, and he knows 
that these same qualities, writ large, 
spell injustice and war. To tell him 


then that he has no need for for-— 
giveness is to ask him to lie to him- 
self. At that moment, to stifle his 
prayer for healing is to stifle the 
moral dignity which makes him fully 
human. 

Yes, Christianity is strange. For 
its refusal to give up the word “sin” 
is a blessing in disguise. Its real 
motive in bidding man recognize that 
he is vile, is a humane motive. Only 
by recognizing the evil in himself, 
can he learn compassion for others. 
Only by joining with others in a con- 
fession of need, can he find forgive- 
ness and strength. It is as though 
men must first be made brothers in 
mutual contrition before they can 
become brothers in mutual trust. 

Without the strange counterpoise 
of Christianity, man’s dignity makes 
him horribly vain. But, our age 
would deny this flatly. It claims that 
by getting rid of God we can eradi- 
cate all the fantasies which man has 
followed in trying to picture himself 
as destined for eternity. By learning 
that he is a child of nature, and noth- 
ing more, man will supposedly enter 
into true humility and true mastery. 
He will become humble, because he 
will realize that his life has no cos- 
mic importance. He will become mas- 
terful, because he will subjugate 
nature in the service of humane ends. 
Delusions of Grandeur 

At the first session of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, when someone 
suggested that the meeting be opened 
with prayer, Alexander Hamilton is 
reputed to have said: ‘““‘We have no 
need of alien influences.” That, I 
daresay, is one of the most extreme 
expressions of American isolation- 
ism on record. And this attitude is 
reflected in millions of our contem- 
poraries who literally feel no need 
for desiring to be like. ‘“‘Why,” they 
ask, “should we look to any such 
alien influence for guidance? God is 
supposedly eternal. Then how can He 
know what it is like to be a mortal 
who must make his way through 
time? God is supposedly Spirit. 
Then, how can He know of the joys 
and sorrows of a life which is bound 
up with the body? And, last but not 
least, who wants to be perfect any- 
way? It is a static, impractical, bor- 
ing notion.” 

As a corrective against religious 
sentimentality, this protest has real 
value. But it needs to be pointed out 
that our age has not avoided de- 
lusions of grandeur by getting rid of 
God. On the contrary, it has shown 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Pocket Books in Gift Boxes 
A Pocket Prayer Book 
A Pocket Book of Power 
The Pocket Book of Hope 
The Pocket Book of Faith 
By Bishop Ralph S. Cushman 


These four popular vest pocket books 
make an attractive gift of deep spiritual 
significance for young and old. The four 
books in gift box, only $1.75 per set, 3 
sets $5.00. Books may also be purchased 
separately at 50 cents each, 12 for $5.00. 


A Pocket Prayer Book, 

Deluxe Edition 

Lovely white binding, with gold stamping 
and gold edges, makes this delux edition 
of the ever popular Pocket Prayer Book 
especially desirable as a gift. 75 cents each. 


Children’s Prayers ~ CILOREKS PRAYERS 


Lucy Gray Kendall 


A lovely book of poems 
of prayer and praise that 
the children will love. 
Delightfully illustrated. 50 
cents each, 12 for $5.00. 


THE UPPER ROOM 
BOOK OF 


Christmas Carols 


Twenty of the best loved 
carols, together with the ac- 
count of the Nativity from 
the New ‘Testament ant 
worship services for Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day. 15 cents each, 
10 copies, $1.00. 100 or more, 7 cents each, 


Prayers of the Early Church 


Edited by J. Manning Potts 


A collection of prayers from 
the early centuries of the 
Christian church, valuable 
for prayer cells and groups, 
and for devotions at group 
meetings. Pocket 50c 
each, 12 for $5.00. 


size, 


The Very Thought of Thee 


Selections from the writings of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Jeremy Taylor, Evelyn Under- 
hill—who represent the search for deeper 
faith in the 11th century, in the 17th 
pea and in modern times. 35 cents 
each, 


for $1.00. 


Prayer Time 


Compiled by 
Edward D. Staples 


A book of devotions for 
families with young chil- 
dren. More than 200 medi- 
tations by skilled writers 
for children. 50 cents each, 12 for $5.00. 


Write for book catalogue, For Goelet tas 
giving, order the above boons NOW from 


Che Chow ooh 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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[ BOOK REVIEWS | 


On Bible Study 


By EDMUND FULLER 


T’S about time for another round- 

up of Bible study materials. The 
newest volume of The Interpreter’s 
Bible is the obvious lead-off. 


>The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. 32. 
Abingdon Press. 1198 pp. $8.75. 


This is the seventh of twelve to 
appear. It includes Kings I & I, 
Chronicles I & II, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther and Job. 

Introduction and Exegesis of I 
Kings are by Norman H. Snaith, Ex- 
position by Ralph W. Sockman. Ex- 
position of II Kings by Raymond 
Calkins. 

The entire work of I & II Chroni- 
cles is by W. A. L. Elmslie. 

Introduction, Exegesis and Expo- 
sition of Ezra and Nehemiah are 
shared between Raymond A. Bow- 
man and Charles W. Gilkey. 

Introduction and Exegesis of Es- 
ther are by Bernhard W. Anderson; 
Exposition is by Arthur C. Lichten- 
berger. 

Introduction and Exegesis of Job 
are by Samuel Terrien; Exposition 
is by Paul Scherer. 

There are eleven full-page maps. 

It is not necessary, any longer, to 
recapitulate the merits and contribu- 
tions of this great study, which has 
marshalled the talents of so many 
of the best minds in the field. The 
massive study of Job is bound to be 
for many, as I find it, a special cen- 
ter of interest in Volume 3. 


>The New Bible Commentary. 
Edited by Francis Davidson, A. M. 
Stibbs and E. F. Kevan. Ferdmans 
Publishing Co. 1199 pp. $7.95. 


Here is a new, one-volume com- 
mentary, describing itself as ‘‘evan- 
gelical” and “conservative.”’ In addi- 
tion to the editors, it is the work of 
some forty-seven scholars, of this 
country, Great Britain and _ else- 
where. Scotland is powerfully repre- 
sented, in men and institutions. A 
number of denominations contribute, 
primarily Presbyterian and Baptist, 
and there are several Anglicans. All 
the authors are conservatives but 
apparently, from my reading of a 
number of perennially controversial 
sections, not extreme fundamental- 
ists. 


The book recognizes the function 
of myth, but is guarded in its appli- 
cation of the term. It is not dogmatic 
on the celebrated “a virgin shall con- 
ceive’ passage which wrought up so 
many critics of the RSV. It prefers 
to accept the authorship of Moses, 
for the Pentateuch; a unity for the 
book of Isaiah; the authorship of the 
Gospel of John by the beloved dis- 
ciple. The book recognizes the status 
of all the controversies over such 
matters. When it elects to go with 
ancient tradition, it is not in dog- 
matic defiance of other opinion but 
generally takes the view that while 
such possibilities exist, they, too, are 
somewhat less than proved. All in all, 
it is an interesting work with many 
contributions to make and illumina- 
tions to offer. I am glad to have it on 
my reference shelf, along with The- 
Interpreter’s Bible, and with other 
one-volume commentaries, such as 
Lowther Clarke’s. 


> The Book of Acts. By F. F. Bruce. 
Ferdmans Publishing Co. 555 pp. 
$6.00. 


This is a new volume in the grow- 
ing series, “The New International 
Commentary on the New Testament.” 
Like the above one-volume commen- 
tary, this larger work, and the pres- 
ent unit thereof, are distinctly con- 
servative in their premises. Professor 
Bruce is the author of several sec- 
tions of the above book, including the 
one on Acts. This separate and de- 
tailed volume is well worth study. 
His Introduction, among other things, 
presents an interesting discussion of 
the historical importance of Acts at 
the time of the Marcionite heresy, in 
the second century. A _ substantial 
study. 


>Jeremiah. By Elmer A. Leslie. Ab-- 
ingdon Press. 349 pp. $4.75. 


Here is an unusual book. Dr. Leslie 
has combined in one volume, transla- 
tion, commentary, history, and biog- 
raphy. He has made a complete new 
translation of the great prophetic 
book, which is incorporated in full, 
but edited to set it into straight 
chronology — which is not the se- 
quence of the standard version. Nor 
does his text flow in continuous se- 
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RECOMMENDED READING 


Religion and Freedom of Thought. 
Miller, Calhoun, Pusey, Niebuhr. Dou- 
bleday. $1.00. 

Man’s Unconquerable Mind. Gilbert 
Highet. Columbia Univ. Press. $2.75. 

A Fable. William Faulkner. Random 
House. $4.75. 

The Man in the Thick Lead Suit. Daniel 
Lang. Oxford, $3.50. 
Through Malan’s Africa. 
John. Doubleday. $3.95. 
Medieval Essays. Christopher Dawson. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

The Darkness. Evan John. Putnam. 
$3.50. 

Love, Power, and Justice. Paul Tillich. 
Oxford. $2.50. 

Dante: Hell. Tr. & Ed. by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Penguin. 65¢. 

The Confidential Clerk. T. S, Eliot. Har- 
court. $3.00. 


ANNU 
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quence. It is interlarded through a 
running historical-biographical nar- 
rative. Dr. Leslie writes with grace. 
The end result of his treatment is a 
thoroughly illuminating and gener- 


ally rewarding experience in contact 


with one of the major prophetic fig- 
ures. Highly worthwhile. 


_» The Hope of Our Calling. By H. G. 


G. Herklots. Seabury Press. 82 pp. 


el 7D. 


There are five sequences of scrip- 
ture reading in Dr. Herklots’ little 
book, all focussed upon the theme of 
Jesus Christ, the Hope of the world. 
Actually they are sequences of scrip- 
ture and gospel readings with a flow- 
ing exposition. All five are consider- 
ably weighted on the side of the Old 
Testament, on the premise, which 
Dr. Herklots quotes from G. E. 
Wright, that “It is by the spectacles 
of the Old Testament that our eyes 
must be focussed upon the light in 
Christ; otherwise that light will be 
blurred and we shall not see it cor- 
rectly.” The little volume is reward- 
ing for private reading, but would 
be trebly so for reading aloud in 
group study. Another current book 
by Dr. Herklots will be reviewed in 
the Christmas Book Issue, two weeks 
hence. 


> The Glory and The Wonder of The 
Bible. Edited by Daniel Poling and 
Henry Thomas. T. Y. Crowell. $3.95. 


Drs. Poling and Thomas have pre- 
pared a simplified Bible consisting of 
the highlights, in the KJV, with a 
few brief preliminary paragraphs, 
and with all the gaps bridged by 
short explanations and synopses. It 
is good of its kind, and certainly 
the bridge materials help to ameli- 
orate the lack that always is felt in 
Bible abridgement. 
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> The Bible in World Evangelism. 
By A.M. Chirgwin. Friendship Press. 
166 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $1.50. 


Dr. Chirgwin was commissioned 
by the United Bible Societies to make 
this brief study of the role of the 
Bible in evangelism today. He begins 
with a concise historical review, from 
the early Church up through the 
Reformation. His emphasis is upon 
the fact that in the early Church ev- 
ery Christian was expected to know 
and read the Gospels. He then dis- 
cusses the modern ‘‘Renewal’’ move- 
ments in Bible study, the increase in 
translations into many tongues, and 
the growing number of versions in 
English. 

There is undoubtedly a Biblical 
revival in the Roman Church and Dr. 
Chirgwin indicates some signs in this 
direction in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, in which perhaps the Bible 
has been least read privately and most 
remote from the individual, lay wor- 
shipper. 

Biblical evangelism is vigorous to- 
day. Distribution by Bible Society 
colporteurs goes on unremittingly in 
the remoter places of the world. The 
book offers considerable report on 
the persistence of the Bible as a 
potent force behind all iron curtains. 
The contemporary evangelical em- 
phasis, by the way, is not only upon 
the Gospels, but upon the Bible as a 
whole. “The Old Testament, by itself 
is regarded as a sentence left un- 


MEDITATIONS 


BY ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


Were one to 
read again “the 
works of the 
flesh’’ with 
which St. Paul 
immediately 
precedes this 
MSit-Oitwest hie 
Fruits of the 
Spirit (Gal. 5:22-23)” it would at 
once become apparent why he con- 
cludes with Temperance. Certainly 
each of the vices nzmed in this riot- 
ous catalog of sinnings can come into 
being within the Christian life only 
when self-control is either weak or 
absent altogether. 

None, whether atheist or believer, 
would for an instant devaluate the 
moral content of. this precept; but 
only the disciple can realize in action 
its full significance. A contemporary 
Christian heresy provokes in its ad- 


GOOD NEWS FOR 


BOOK LOVERS 


THE NEXT ISSUE 
(November 14, 1954) 
IS EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS’ 


ANNUAL 
CHRISTMAS BOOK 
ISSUE 


WE THINK 
YOU'LL LIKE IT 


finished, while the New Testament by 
itself as a sentence that has lost its 
beginnings. The whole Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelation, deals with one 
theme, namely God’s saving purpose 
in Christ.” 

They are impressive and impor- 
tant facts that this little book sets 
before us. 

I should like to report the avail- 
ability, at $.50 per copy, of a teach- 
er ’s guide for use with Chad Walsh’s 
fictionized confirmation book for 
young people, Knock and Enter. The 
guide is prepared by the Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Williams, and published by 
Morehouse-Gorham. END 


AND MUSINGS 


SELF-CONTROL 


herents an unprecedented incidence 
of neuroses because it requires them 
to labor for an absolute “self-con- 
trol” with but their own strength. 
This cannot be. Perfection in “self- 
control,” as in all else which has to 
do with character, is unattainable by 
the natural man. Indeed, to so strive 
for it is but to produce an intoler- 
able frustration . . . and the “last 
state of that man is worse than the 
first.” The secularist, within his nar- 
row earthly dying, is right when he 
cries “Let us eat and drink for to- 
morrow we die!” So, indeed, he does. 

But the disciple has “Crucified the 
flesh with its passions and desires.” 
He has experienced redemption. He 
knows, as a fact of his own living, 
all that St. Paul implies by his words 
... “If we live by the Spirit, let us 
also walk by the Spirit.” This is the 
truth by which we live. 
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PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
FOR THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF 
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“A Dictionary of the 
Episcopal Church” 


(WITH PRONUNCIATIONS) 


Commendatory Foreword by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D.D., 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church (Retired). 


This Dictionary is a 100-page illustrated 
booklet, containing over 800 definitions of 
titles, terms, doctrines, symbols, music, 
architecture and furnishings used in the 
Episcopal Church. 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
OR FOR YOURSELF 


Any parish, organization, Church School 
or individual can make a worthwhile 
profit by buying at quantity prices and 
selling at single copy price of $1.00 each. 
Besides that, you will be spreading knowl- 
edge of the Church’s teachings. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


Single copies and up to 5... $1.00 ea. 
6-11 copies _......... 85cea. ( 6for$ 5.10) 
12-24 copies _.... 75cea. ( 12 for$ 9.00) 
25-49 copies _...... 7Ocea. ( 25 for $17.50) 
50-99 copies ....... 65cea. ( 50 for $32.50) 
100 or more ........ 60c ea. (100 for $60.00) 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Lock-Box 50-C, Waverly Station 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
G veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, 1] W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


WHEN THE TIME COMES 


@ The great new companion vol- 
ume to CHRIST AND THE 


FINE ARTS. 


e@ Unsurpassed for home reading, 
for teaching, for giving. 


@ 100 superb full-page reproduc- 
tions of art masterpieces, with 
interpretations. : 


@ 63 great stories of Biblical char- 
acters. 

@ 244 poems, new and old; 77 
hymns, canticles and spirituals, 
complete with music. 


e@A beautiful book of 832 pages 
...a vast anthology providing an 
inexhaustible resource of litera- 
ture, art and music inspired by 

the great themes of the Old Testa- 

ment, 


$5.95 at your bookseller 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 


An historical summary having particular ref- 
erence to the Anglican Communion and the 
Church of South India. 


Prepared by a Special Committee as an aid 
for study groups and for general information. 


order trom 


AMERICAN CHURCH PUBLICATIONS 


ROOM 1303 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
PRICE 1.00 PER COPY, postpaid 


Please send remittance with order 


Serving the Church since J S8S4 


_ BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER. APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHoust-GorHAM Co. 


New York... 14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago ; San Francisco 
29 E. Madison. St. _261-Golden Gate Ave. 
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THE GRANDEUR 
AND MISERY OF MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) : 
very clearly that when men. stop wor- 
shipping God, they often begin to 
play God themselves in one way or 
another. John Baillie tells (in Invi- 
tation to Pilgrimage, p. 82) of how 
a certain magnate of modern busi- 
ness once said to Dr. Joseph Parker: 
“I’m a self-made man, you know.” 
Dr. Parker replied: “Sir, you have 
lifted a great load of responsibility 
from the Almighty.” 

The point is that when we lose the 
counterpoise which holds our gifts in 
perspective, we forget the difference 
between desiring to be like God and 
desiring to be God. At its worst this 
means that the 20th Century man 
finds himself worshipping at the 
shrine of some leader, some party, 
some system, where an absolute sig- 
nificance is attributed to human 
projects; and because human proj- 
ects, taken by themselves, never pos- 
sess such significance, the worship 
has to become fanatical in order to 
blind itself to the lie involved. 

Against such a background the 
Christian Gospel seems strange in- 
deed, because it attaches the great- 
ness of man not to the dimension of 
power, but to that of tragedy. 

We should not minimize the amount 
of harm which results from a frus- 
tration of natural impulses; never- 
theless, much of the emptiness of 
modern life comes from a deeper 
kind of frustration. It results from 
the loss of a clear vision of what 
man was meant to be—in terms of 
blessedness and sacrifice. 

To those who have renounced God 
because He is eternal, the Christian 
Gospel tells a story of one who was 
a mortal and who made His way 
through time. To those who have re- 
nounced God because He is pure 
Spirit, the Gospel tells of one who 
knew the temptations and sufferings 
of human life. In so doing, it be- 
stows the strange counterpoise which 
gives us a perspective on ourselves. 
For, in Christ we are made aware 
of the misery of man when separated 
from God, and the grandeur of man 
when restored to God. 

Admittedly, when we look at man- 
kind in the mass, what we see is not 
very magnificent. But, it is possible 
for us to discern in each individual 
a person for whom Christ died—a 


A Christmas gift book for young people or 
adults. An exciting story by Hdna Hastwood 
of “things that belong unto peace”’ as dis- 


person destined to wander in chains 
until his capacities for freedom, hon- 
esty and love have been released by 
that figure on the Cross. Then we 
can speak with boldness of the dig- 
nity, the grandeur, of man. END 


NA > a 
K Circular available 
Berliner &M¢Ginnis 


Nevada City, California 


covered by Jesus’ first disciples with Him 
in Jerusalem. 
$2.75 at your Bookstore or 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO, 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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CINEMA 


[CINEMA _| 
Mystery of Childhood 


N a sparse cottage in Nova Scotia, 

a century and a half ago, there 
hung a pious sign. It said: 

“Christ is the head of this house 

“The unseen Guest at every meal 

“The Listener at every conversa- 
tion.” 

Underneath the motto, was a rifle. 
The owner of both, who believed in 
both, was a stern, poor, bearded old 
farmer, of rigorous Calvinist faith. 
This man is at once the hero and the 
villian of the rare and special film, 
“The Little Kidnappers.” 

His Christianity is of the old- 
fashioned, moralistic sort which our 
“tolerant”? generation too easily re- 
jects. He represents most of what 
we (somewhat mistakenly) mean by 
our use of the word “Puritan.” 

The film does make perfectly plain 
the tyrannies, minor and major, to 
which a strict Biblical legalism can 
lead. The motto, which a more easy- 
going believer might regard as a bit 
oppressive, is taken with deadly seri- 
ousness in the farmer’s house: He 
allows no picture books in his home 
because the Bible has no pictures, 
and he won’t let his marriageable 
daughter go to dances. He works 
hard to earn a pittance from his land, 
and allows no frivolities; not even a 
dog for boys to play with: “Ye can’t 
eat it!” 

His earnest Bible morality sup- 
ports him in worse acts, too: He 
metes out harsh and undeserved pun- 
ishment, to try to thrash the old 
Adam from young bodies; he justifies 
a self-righteous and obtuse hatred of 
all the Dutch Canadians, because his 
son was killed in the Boer War. 

But, nevertheless, in showing the 
harshest features of the old man, 
and in showing, too, that they are 
partly the result of his faith, the 
film still does not make an ogre of 
him, nor a vicious thing of his re- 
ligion. There are many moments 
when we sympathize with him, as 
when his inarticulate love for his 
grandchildren breaks through in his 
request to the dominie that he not 
treat the young’un too harshly; and 
especially in the poignant sentence, 
when he confesses to his wife that, 
on the long walk back from the sta- 
tion with the two boys, he could not 
think of anything to say to them. 

’ As the film tries to show an honest 
portrait of the man, so it tries to give 
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an honest indication of his faith. In 
this it is remarkable, for it is surely 
our temptation, in an age with vastly 
different modes of thought, to carica- 
ture our Calvinist forefathers. Since 
we do not have the same vivid, con- 
stant, lively sense of the Sovereignty 
of God, directly ordering all events, 
we do not have the same problem of 
detailed obedience to His moral com- 
mands. Since the Bible is not for us 
quite the “only infallible rule of faith 
and practice” it was for the Nova 
Scotian farmer, we do not have the 
same difficulty fitting all we do to 


specific Biblical laws. The danger in 
our general, cultural treatment of the 
Calvinism of our past, is that we look 
only at the results we now think 
mistaken. We forget the positive 
faith, more concrete and vigorous 
than ours, which gave rise to those 
results. This film does not stereotype 
and dismiss the farmer’s literal Bible 
morality. Instead it exposes its lim- 
itation and rigidity by placing along- 
side it the vitality and mystery of 
childhood. 

No type of film more clearly reveals 
the contrast between real and false, 
genuine and contrived, than those 
that deal with children. Films made 
about children include some of the 
worst ones ever made, but also some 
of the best. “The Little Kidnappers,” 


Vincent Winter and Jon Whitely: No “false cuteness’ 


By WILLIAM MILLER 


fortunately, is in the latter group. 
The two boys, five and eight years 
old, who come to live with the Cal- 
vinist farmer, their grandfather, 
have about them nothing of the false 
“cuteness” of the Hollywood ‘‘mop- 
pet.” They are presented without the 
standardized sentimentality of the 
child in many films, and in the adver- 
tisements: the ‘“‘adorable’’ baby whose 
picture is used with funny captions; 
the boy with a tooth missing, freckles, 
and cow-lick; the kids whose pictures 
are used, in numbers surpassed only 
by bathing beauties, to draw on our 


” here 
emotions. The “Little Kidnappers” 
are not like that. They are more quiet- 
ly, more honestly presented. It is in- 
teresting to note how many of the 
good films about children are made 
by unknown film-makers, with un- 
known actors, in places far from the 
center of the film industry. One 
thinks, for example, of “The Little 
Fugitive,’ a good, unpretentious 
little picture, shown earlier this year, 
of a boy’s wild day at Coney Island; 
or of “The Quiet One,” the sensitive 
picture of a Negro problem child. 
Now comes “The Little Kidnappers,” 
also made not by a big studio but by 
talented, unknown, independent 

craftsmen. 
The boys in the film are as real 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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as their grandfather. They are not 
“innocent;” they are full of guile 
as a real child is. And their problems 
are not presented with the amused 
condescension with which adults all 
too often treat the life of children. 
Their life, like that of their terrify- 
ing grandparent, is sensitively exam- 
ined, as important enough to them. 

George Orwell, in an essay about 
the terrors of his life in a British 
boarding school, concluded with sen- 
tences like these: “The child and the 
adult live in different worlds .. . It 
will have been seen that my own main 
trouble was an utter lack of any sense 
of proportion or probability. This led 
me to accept outrages and believe 
absurdities, and to suffer torments 
over things which were in fact of no 
importance . . . Look back into your 
own childhood and think of the non- 
sense you used to believe and the 
trivialities which could make you suf- 
fer ... The weakness of the child is 
that it starts with a blank sheet. It 
neither understands nor questions 
the society in which it lives, and be- 
cause of its credulity other people 
can work upon it, infecting it with a 
sense of inferiority and a dread of 
offending against mysterious, ter- 
rible laws.” 

For the two boys, the grandfather 
and his Biblical morality represent 
such a dominating, disproportionate 
power, with mysterious, terrible laws. 
He is first shown in the film from 
the angle of the small boy, looking 
up at the stern, forbidding visage of 
the bearded old man. Like Orwell, 
the boys have no larger experience 
within which to fit and evaluate the 
tremendous impact of their grand- 
father’s demands. 
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But if they start with a blank 
sheet, they also start with a vitality 
and independence which cannot be 
denied. They will have someone to 
play with, if not a dog, then a baby 
they find lying under a tree. 

And unlike Orwell, at his awful 
boarding school, the boys have one 
other defense. Their oppressor really 
believes in the Judging Power in the 
name of Whom some of his tyrannies 
have been enacted. He wants Christ 
really to be the head of his house; 
he wants the Bible really to rule his 
life. Therefore, he is at last subject 
to an appeal. When he has driven his 
daughter away, and shot at the 
“Boers,” and restricted the boys, his 
patient wife can finally say: “Did ye 
think on the Book, Jim? How it says 
charity as well as righteousness?” 
And there is something there to ap- 
peal to. END 
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RECOMMENDED FILMS 


On the Waterfront, the most powerful 
and important film of the year, which 
everyone should see. For some criti- 
cisms see HCnews, October 17. 


Current Films by Outstanding Movie- 
makers 

Usually the best way to check on the 
quality of a film you want to see is by 
noting the director, or, sometimes, pro- 
ducer. You can make mistakes that way, 
but then you can make mistakes every 
way. Some current films by outstanding 
film-makers are: 


Sabrina: Billy Wilder, who made 
“The Lost Weekend” and “Stalag 17,” 
directed, produced and helped to write 
this comedy. 


The Barefoot Contessa; Joseph Man- 
kiewicz, who wrote and directed “Letter 
to Three Wives” and “All About Eve,” 
and directed “Julius Caesar,” wrote and 
directed this film, 


The Caine Mutiny; Stanley Kramer, 


the young producer with a long and 
striking list of excellent films, who is 
now working on the film version of the 
novel “Not As A Stranger,” has never 
made a bad film, I say. He produced 
this movie from the popular novel. 


Beat the Devil; John Huston, the 
distinctive writer-director who made 
“Treasure of the Sierra Madre” and 
“Red Badge of Courage” and who is 
now working on a “Moby Dick,” directed 
this strange, ironic, funny, off-beat pic- 
ture, which he and Truman Capote 
wrote, 


Comment 


Dragnet in the movies has none of the 
alleged virtues of the radio-TV “realis- 
tic” crime dramas. 


For the family 


Brigadoon, Protestant Motion Picture 
Council film of the month. They say it 
is a “delightful musical.” 


HON 
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More Interesting. - - 
Better Attended 


USE THE NATIONAL COUNCIL’S DYNAMIC, 
INFORMATIVE, SOUND, COLOR MOVIES 


Wherever any of these National Council 16mm sound, 
color motion pictures have been used leaders report 
enthusiastic audience response. These pictures are far 
above the ordinary in quality of production and story 


impact. Each is a moving, inspirational presentation Each film is 28 minutes long. Can be shown 
of the Episcopal Church’s work in some missionary on any 16mm sound projector. Order now to 
area at home or overseas. be sure of booking date. Rental $8. Prints of each 


Check this list of available titles and use the convenient film may be purchased for your own film library. 


coupon below for booking. Use coupon for complete information. 


HOPE OF THE EAST 


Newest in the series, shows how a priest of the Church 
in Japan converts an entire family to Christianity. 
Filmed in Japan. 


VISION OF VICTORY 
Portrays Church’s work in the Philippines through THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


eyes of young seminarian returning to minister to his 281 Fourth Avenue ¢ New York 10, N. Y. 
own people. 


IN FERTILE SOIL 


THE NatIoNAL CounNcIL 
Aupio-VisuaL Fitm Liprary 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Realistically presents the challenges, appeals and prob- 
lems of the Church’s vast rural work. 


CHALLENGE IN THE SUN 


Please reserve 


[_] Hope of the East [_] Strength of the Hills 
Takes you on an armchair tour to see the Church at for showing on for showing on 
work in the Panama Canal Zone. [_] Vision of Victory [1] Light of the North 


for showing on ______ 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
: | 
| for showing on 
TRENGTH OF THE HILLS ‘le Soi 
S : [] In Fertile Soil [] Window on the Sky | 
: | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


Moving, well told story of the Church’s work among for showing on_ 


the Indians in South Dakota. 


for showing on 


[_] Challenge in the Sun 


for showing on Rental $8 per use 


THE LIGHT OF THE NORTH 


Appealing portrayal of the Alaskan Church in action 


[_] Send me information on purchasing films checked. 


under guidance of Bishop Gordon. Winner of Cleve- hc z ea a ra 
land Film Festival’s Oscar. ADDRESS Suits ‘els 

CITY ZONE 
WINDOW ON THE SKY eat 


Features the work with Navajo people at the Good 
Shepherd Mission in Arizona. i Ie a ee 
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Bird's-eye view of a portion of Sunny Hills and San- 

ford Preparatory Schools. Twenty buildings, 14 acres 

of woodland, two lakes and a 70 acre farm are dedi- 

cated to the housing, recreation and education of 
boys and girls. 


Rounded Home-School-Church Influence 
Projected at Sunny Hills and Sanford 


What concerns you most in regard to your son or daughter? 
Of course you will say, “I want my son to be a fine man, my 
daughter a noble woman. I want them to develop all their poten-_ 
tialities and talents and to find a contributive and harmonious 
way of life.” , 

Proper education is a requisite in this attainment. Home, 
school and church must play their respective parts. Each inter- 
plays with the other. You will find all of these influences at 
work in Sunny Hills and Sanford. Although your child is away 
from his own home, a strong family feeling abounds here at 
school and each student feels secure he is needed, he is wanted, 
he has something to give. Mutual interests are stimulated, real 
companionship engendered and a happy, joyous atmosphere is 
maintained at all times. 

This atmosphere goes into the classroom and learning becomes 
an inspiration, not a chore. Interesting courses are provided in 
all subjects. Each student’s interests and talents are given care- 
ful consideration and thorough work is required at all times. 
Consequently, Sanford graduates enter college fully prepared. 
For those who are not college minded a comprehensive general 
course is provided. 

The art, music, crafts, and athletic departments are very gen- 
erous in their contribution to a well rounded education for each 
student. Religious education of a non-denominational character 
is supplemented by Sunday School teaching by staff members 
and attendance at nearby churches. A tiny memorial chapel is 
located on the school grounds. Our endeavor is to give the best 
possible scholastic training accompanied by cultural living. The 
schools are operated by a non-profit corporation and accredited 
by the Delaware Department of Education and the Middle 
Atlantic States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


LASELL s « © a two-year college for women. Ten miles 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 176-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the “St. John’s System.” Fully accredited; 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes assure individual 
attention. For catalogue write 
Director of Admissions 
Box EC Delafield, Wis. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 


Lower 90. 
For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Bpiscopal Day School for Pre-School and 
Hlementary Boys and Girls. 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-6. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 
30 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics, Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


For Girls . . . . Alexandria, Va. 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. A boarding and day school near Wash- 
ington. College Preparation. Moderate Cost. 


Roberta C. McBride, A.M., Headmistress 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
re ae 3 (Episcopal) 
Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 
6-acre campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


KINGSWOOD-CRANBROOK 


Thorough college preparation. General courses. 
Boarding, grades 9-12; Day, grades 7-12. 50 
acres on lake near Detroit. Unusual opp. in 
arts, handicrafts, sciences. music, drama, 
sports, typing. 


Catalog: address 143 Cranbrook Road 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 


ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 


Caroline Pardue, Headmistress 


Box E Charleston, S. C. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Estab. 1910. Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 
A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


NORTHWESTERN MILITARY 
and NAVAL ACADEMY 


College prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mil. to Chicago, 
55 to Milwaukee. Avg. class 10. Fireproof buildings. 
Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake. Sr. ROTO Basic. All 


sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
Catalogs. 


The Rev. James Howard Jacobson, B. Arch, S. T. B. 
500 So. L. Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisc. 


Mass. 
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Missing the Point 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


OU can never tell when some re- 

mark of yours may set another 
person on the road to understanding 
what it means to be a Christian. 

Unfortunately, at this time of 
year, aS an “average” woman you 
are asked to contribute time, money 
and effort to parish programs— 
Every Member Canvass, bazaar, 
committee meetings, etc., so that 
there is little time left to consider 
what kind of a person you are. 

Often the parish program is so 
full that you are tired out just think- 
ing about all that has to be done. 
Tired and a little discouraged may- 
be—especially on going to a meet- 
ing and finding a goodly portion of 
the time spent in a rehash of Mrs. 
Brown’s refusal at the last get-to- 
gether (she’s not at this one) to 
go along with a change in policy; 
an argument over whether money 
was to be spent on new curtains for 
the parish hall or new pew cushions; 
railroading of elections so that Mrs. 
Jones—who talks too much—doesn’t 
get an office, and a firm admonition 
that there must be three more 
booths at the bazaar and volunteers 
are needed (the tone of voice sug- 
gests that the listeners are ob- 
structing justice if they refuse to 
volunteer ). 

These sound like harsh words, but 
too many women have said that this 
is the reason they don’t belong to 
more church organizations and 
sometimes don’t even come to 
church. Is the criticism justified? 
It’s a little daring, because it puts 
the critic in the position of casting 
a slur on worthy causes. 

You seldom hear our Lord’s name 
mentioned at the average meeting 
in a parish house except during de- 
votions. To walk into a meeting and 
listen to one Christian telling an- 
other what the Lord has done for 
her (in many different, personal 
ways) would be startling. It should 
be natural! Perhaps He has helped 
her overcome a bad temper, jealous 
nature or gossipy-ness; or else 
blessed her with a sense of peace in 
a trying situation or with a sense 
of humor she didn’t think she had. 

This is usually called personal 
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witness—all the Apostles devoted 
most of their conversation to what 
the Lord did for them in the way of 
making them the people they 
couldn’t be without Him. 

Our Lord had a few things to say 
about spending too much time on 
good works no matter how good they 
were (Matt. 23). He gave the Phar- 
isees full credit for their sincerity 
in believing that they were serving 
God by trying to fulfill the 613 
rules required of them to be good 
Churchmen. But He also gave them 
the most stinging tongue lashing 
found in the Bible because they 
completely missed His point: “The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” 

God is not a project but a per- 
son. The Church is not an organi- 
zation but people. People are not 
things but personalities. Personali- 
ties stem from within not without. 
We can’t be the persons we’d like 
to be on our own hook. Only God 
can do that for us. 

It does no good to say we can’t 
help the moods that make us im- 
patient or irritable; the anxiety, 
tension, worry or boredom that 
might be the cause for cattiness, 
gossipy-ness or over-concern for un- 
important details. God knows we 
can’t help that. The point is, as all 
Christians should well understand, 
He overcomes them for us. 

But He can’t do that unless we 
slow down on the activity and listen 
—we have to pray sincerely for 
guidance and read the Bible expec- 
tantly and pay attention to the 
thoughts and insights we receive. 
Then talk about them to other Chris- 
tians so we don’t lose the sense of 
reality of those inner messages and 
so we can help each other to a better 
understanding of how the Lord 
transforms people. That’s Christian 
fellowship. We’re all in the same 
boat and nobody knows all they need 
to know yet. 

That’s our role as Churchwomen: 
To Know Christ (this means per- 
sonally, not just about Him) and 
make Him known (this means help 
someone else to know Him person- 
ally and strengthen each other’s 
faith). END 


IOAN NANA 


EAST 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


An Episcopal school where the curriculum follows 
independent school standard requirements, but 
where the emphasis is placed upon the Christian 
perspective. From 4th through 10th grades. Board- 
ing or day. Choir membership is not necessary, 
but 50% or more of tuition is remitted for Choir 
boys. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
niles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 
Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


New York 


Niagara Falls 
FOUNDED 1853 

A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘‘B’”’ 

Morison Brigham, M. A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D. D., ” Pres. Board of 

Trustees 


ST. BERNARD’S SCHOOL 
1900 

d 
Peer iis C40 Seale 
Small classes, supervised 
work program. Scouting, 
Boarding and day 


Episcopal college 
7-12. Located in 
from New York. 
study, all athletics, 
music, rifle, camera clubs. 
students. 
THE REV. WILLIAM N. PENFIELD 
Rector and Headmaster 
Gladstone, New Jersey 


Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
oie arat. "3 months. The next class to be admitted in 


uary. For Blea da write: Director of Nurs- 


ina: Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard | ae Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well’ qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Schools 


EAST 


Educate Your Child at Home 


5) hd eg through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child’s schooling, 
vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. 

Many new schools under religious auspises rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 140 E. Tuscany Rd., 


Baltimore 10, Md. 
SOUTH 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL = 
ST. GEORGE, VA. 
A Christian School for boys and girls. 
In Blue Ridge Mountains 23 miles from 
Charlottesville. Grades one through 12. 
Pre-school and convalescent department. 
Tuition and board $60 to $75 per month. 
Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 


give him an ap- 


proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘“School-at-Home’”’ 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 


SAINT PAUL’S 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 


EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


For Puy accred- 
ited Junior College and 
2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Kco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 
rate $895. Catalog. 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


Virginia Intermont 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Shattuck Dchool 


os 4 a 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age 
boys grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” 


THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 


+ *% 


Rector and Headmaster 
450 Shumway Hall 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Salina, Kansas 
Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited, 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


_ 
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St. John’s 


THE COSMIC DRAMA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 
Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

I am not an adolescent—far from 
it—I am 70 years old, but I read your 
column with much interest and I 
wonder if you can help me with some- 
thing that came up in a Church study 
class I belong to: 

The question is this: A worker 
with young people tries to put her 
remarks in such a form that they 
will be understood. ... She tries to 


find a modern expression for the 
words she uses. She is stumped by 
the word “Spiritual.” There seems 
to be no equivalent for it in the ado- 
lescent language of today. How 
would you word it? . 
A Quaker who was in our class 
said that the equivalent might be 
“what is inside you.” (I suppose she 
was thinking of the Inner Light) ... 
Miss... (Vermont) 

END 
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SO YOU THINK YOU KNOW HOW TO VOTE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 

the beauty of God’s holiness. How can 
one think that in choosing between 
two enterprising chamelions, you 
really add one jot to the cause of 
righteousness? Better for Christians 
that they didn’t muddy themselves in 
politics, even by one vote’s worth! 

It is perhaps surprising to hear 
American Christians argue this. Yet 
as more and more of us become politi- 
cally sophisticated, the man who 
doesn’t vote at all is becoming just as 
common as the chap who votes en- 
thusiastically for Mammon in the 
name of God. In the case of Chris- 
tians, enlightenment has brought 
cynicism, and disillusionment has 
gone hand in hand with that peculiar 
brand of perfectionism to which re- 
ligious idealists are always prone. It 
is all too easy, in the radiance of God’s 
perfect love, to lose sight of darker 
shades of difference, and to cry plague 
upon every lesser choice than Christ. 
Idealism is always offended, and quite 
properly, by the mediocre, the provin- 
cial and the ambiguous. Proudly, 
therefore, it withholds its allegiance 
and refrains from commitment. It 
doesn’t dare to vote. 

The danger for Christians is obvi- 
ous; that in the name of purity we 
achieve only ineffective self-right- 
eousness. Indeed, have we not all too 
accurately this widespread reputa- 
tion? But, quite apart from this, it 
also reflects a profound and charac- 
teristically modern departure from 
the way of our Lord. 

Christ dared to live, and He dared 
to die. And the royal meaning of that 
Incarnation is that God did not de- 
value the world. He neither scorned 
it nor obliterated it. He entered it and 
redeemed it. Who are we, then, to 
Shun its realities, and by invoking 
the mystical perfection of heaven, dis- 
credit the shades of difference, deny- 
ing that there is such a thing as better 
and worse and refusing to stand on 
either side? 


If we can pray at all for our coun- 


try, then let us without faltering con- 
fess our Christian responsibility for 
nite 

How, then, shall we vote this No- 
vember? My own suggestion, in an- 
swer to this very practical question, is 
that as citizens we shall demand of 
the candidates for Congress that they 
accept the same responsibility that is 
required of us when we cast our bal- 
lot. Here are a few pertinent tests 
that one might apply: 

First of all, examine the man’s ho- 
rizon. Does he, in the quiet hours of 
the morning, “lift up his eyes unto 
the hills, whence cometh my help”? 
Or is his vision hemmed in by the 
little plot of his own experience? 
George Norris, who so long and hon- 
orably represented Nebraska in the 
United States Senate, once told the 
story of his mother, how as a very old 
lady she undertook to plant trees all 
around her house. After she had been 
working hours in the hot sun, Norris 
reproved her for the unwonted labor. 
“But, Mother,” he said, “you’ll not 
live to see these trees grown up.” 
“No,” she replied, “but our descend- 
ants will enjoy the shade. I’m doing it 
for them.” 

One of the least appreciated hard- 
ships of any congressman’s labor is 
his constant subjection to every sort 
of insistent pressure seeking to influ- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 


Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL | 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 


Co-educational, Private, American Church 
Institute for Negroes (Protestant Episco- 
pal Church). Established 1902. High School 
and Junior College—Trades and Industries | 
—Music, 
pes information write: W. MILAN DAVIS, 

res, 


Today's Training for Tomorrow's Opportu- 
nities. 
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Piloting the ‘Saints’ 


WENTY-THREE years ago this 

Fall, a light but fast fullback on 
he West Virginia University team 
at 154 pounds, you’d call him a scat- 
‘ack today) 
ucked the oval 
nder his arm 
n a Pittsburgh 
ick-off and 
campered 94 
rds fora 
ouchdown. It 
yas a record for 
_ kick-off run- 
ack at West 
Tirginia, and 
till stands. 

Now, that full- 
ack, George W. 
fill, not too 
nuch heavier 
espite the span 
f years, is the 
oach and ath- 
atic director at 
aint James 
school in Wash- 
ng County, 
Naryland. 

Soft - spoken 
joach Hill has 
ad a successful 
areer at Saint 
ames, where he 
; starting his 12th year, and has 
ad a hand in the development of 
oys in football, basketball, baseball 
nd track. The Saints, known as the 
[aroon and White, have had excep- 
ional seasons in track, losing only 
ne J.A.C. Championship meet since 
ne affair was launched in 1947. Last 
inter, the Saints’ trackmen took 
ourth place in the National Inter- 
scholastic tourney at Madison Square 
arden, N. Y., with one runner, Wil- 
am M. B. Kellett, capturing first 
lace in the 60-yard dash. 

Born in West Virginia’s Marion 
ounty, where Fairmont is the coun- 
7 seat, George Hill attended public 
schools there and was a member of 
hrist Church, singing in the choir. 
fe went to Fairmont State College 
yy a year, before enlisting in the 
rmy during World War I and was 
ationed at West Virginia U. (“I 
ever did get across,” George said.) 
After the war, he enrolled at West 
irginia and before graduating in 
926 was accorded All-America men- 
on in football by several experts, 
though, as he says, he “didn’t make 
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By RED BARBER 


Coach Hill: Teaches respect 


the ‘official’ one.” At college, he 
played all positions in basketball, was 
a versatile backfield man on the grid, 
and participated in sprints and 
jumps on the 
track team. In 
high school, he 
was a lineman 
on the football 
team, but be- 
cause of his 
speed was shift- 
ed to the back- 
field in college. 

Sports didn’t 
take up all of 
George’s time in 
those days. Like 
other all-around 
athletes, he was 
on the go off the 
playing field, 
too. While at 
Fairmont Col- 
lege he was pres- 
ident of the Jun- 
NOM Neos nivay! 
Class; at West 
Virginia, presi- 
dent of the soph- 
omore class and 
member of the 
student council. 

Coach Hill 
married Marguerite Barnes of Fair- 
mont in 19238. A son, George W., Jr., 
now a lieutenant (jg) in the Navy, 
serving as gunnery officer on the De- 
stroyer Sigourney, won letters in 
football and track at Yale, and in 
football, basketball and track at Saint 
James and Andover. 

“There are many parallels between 
religion and sport,” George believes. 
“Sound knowledge of the subject, long 
and arduous preparation, willing 
team work and cooperation, self-sac- 
rifice, and the faith which produces 
a will to win, are all necessary for suc- 
cess in either field. 

“But, parallel lines never meet, nor 
do they have the same goal. One line 
must bend to the other, if there is to 
be integration. As with all other ac- 
tivities, the field of sport can and 
should be integrated with religion. 
This is possible through the attitude 
with which the game is played, by 
emphasizing ‘how well,’ rather than 
‘how much.’ 

“The team that starts with prayer 
will end with a victory, whether or 
not it has the highest score.” END 


World Famous 
ain dows 


sit AMERICAN IMPORTER 
—4 Russell Church Studios 


BOX 5237 WINSTON-SALEM. N C 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


¢ MONEY ror your TREASURY 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
take friends for MILLS 


your organization 
COHOES, NEW YORK 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROIOERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


(CC C4 @ @ 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and 
CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 
The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and 
Seasons of the Church in Liturgical colors. 
Write for FREE circular or send 
50c for postpaid sample copy. 
ASHBY COMPANY ° Box 184 © ERIE, PA. 


CRA NES 
KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork amd foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Samuel Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


PINKING SHEARS 
Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
or money refunded. Order by mail. Lin- 


coln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell, 


Chicago 26, Ill. 
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"Another Chance’ 


featuring DORA CHAPLIN 
in 


a completely New and Powerful Radio Program 


DORA CHAPLIN 


There are many who say Dora Chaplin is the first lady in 
Christian Education in the Episcopal Church—just as there 
are many who give the same honor to Peggy Wood, in tele- 
vision and the American theatre. Put the two together—on 
RADIO, and you have the kind of program that’s destined 
to attract serious attention ... the kind of program you 
have always wanted to see on radio... the kind of program 
you can put on your local radio station. 


Another Chance" can be presented over 


a radio station in your community by your 
Woman’s Auxiliary ... for details write 


> Mrs. Caroline Rakestraw, Executive Director THE 
EPISCOPAL HOUR, 2744 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. ¢ 


MEMO TO THE CLERGY: Why not suggest to the pres- 
ident of your Woman’s Auxiliary that she should inquire 
about ANOTHER CHANCE—the new Dora Chaplin radio 
program. This is an opportunity for the women of your 
parish to sponsor a great missionary effort ... one that 
uses the best in modern techniques of mass communications. 


ence him to favor this in 
that, usually at the expense of 
general welfare. Costly is the penalty — 
exacted of him if his decision favors 
the unborn generation rather than 2 
the selfish contemporary. Neither tact — 
nor principle will often avail against — 
self-interest which always comes dis-_ 
guised in friendship and sweet rea- 
sonableness. As a California legisla-— 
tor recently said to a church gather- 
ing, “the minute you act on principle 
instead of compromise, you’re turned 
out of office.” 

Yet, in terms of many current ques- 
tions of crucial importance a Chris- 
tian has the obligation of requiring 
that his representative in the govern- 
ment nevertheless recognize that God 
rules, not Man, and that not even na- 
tional policy can safely break the Ten 
Commandments, but only be broken 
against them if it tries to violate the 
moral law. 


Candidate’s Courage 

Test, then, a man’s horizon. Is he as 
much concerned for Maine as for Ore- 
gon? Does he seek to protect the In- 
dian for the honor of the United 
States and the sake of her most 
abused citizens, or will he easily ca- 
pitulate to the greedy lust of those 
who covet what still remains to those 
original Americans? How does he 
stand on natural resources? For the 
whole people, or for the State of Tex- 
as or some private power company or 
other fragmentary interest? Gage his 
outlook again by his attitude toward 
taxes. 

The second suggestion is that be- 
fore voting we should try to assess a 
candidate’s courage. For this is a 
quality that today is even more rare 
than vision, yet without which all 
wisdom in the world avails nothing. 

Two days after we have voted in 
the. Congressional elections the Sen- 
ate will be convened to vote on a ques- 
tion of symbolic fatefulness for our 
future as a Nation. Over the past 
twelve months the question has grad- 
ually focussed to its sharpest issue. It 
is the issue raised by the activities of 
Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin of 
whether the faith and forms of our 
democracy still provide a sturdy se- 
curity in the face of external and in- 
teral threat, or whether our tradi- 
tional balance of authority and free- 
dom must give way to what looks very 
much like vigilantism and extra-legal 
inquisition. This is the basic question, 
lying just below the surface of the 
resolution of censure (as it lay be- 
neath the superficialities of the Mc- 
Carthy hearings). When the vote is 
taken, each Senator will be counted 
according to his courage. The world 
will know what was uppermost in the 
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lecision, whether fear of personal 
eprisal or that wiser fortitude that 
lares arrest the moral indifference 
vhich today so carelessly challenges 
very honorable value, including the 
lignity of the United States Senate. 

I think that we Christians, stand- 
ng as always in the shadow of 
thrist’s cross, have to ask something 
ibout the courage of our candidates. 
Vill they do battle to preserve and 
10urish the hard-won instruments of 
olitical responsibility by which peo- 
le in the western world have distrib- 
ited and held accountable the power 
f the State? 

It is no accident that in non-Chris- 
ian lands that power historically has 
remained unbridled, while humbler 
men of faith escaped to desert her- 
nitages to practice the asceticism of 
1 Moslem or the withdrawal of a 
Hindu. But in Christian nations the 
xreat idea of citizenship in the world 
1aas grown up and ever been the mod- 
erating bridge between naked power 
and untrammelled conscience. 

The Faith Quality 

The very idea of citizenship, with 
all its attendant rights and concomit- 
ant responsibilities, could not have 
arisen had the matrix of the Chris- 
tian religion not been the Incarna- 
tion. Political liberty in the world is 
the secular consequence of God’s en- 
trance into that world. It is because 
of that great act that we can pray, in 
the phrase of the collect, that there 
“may be justice and peace at home, 
and that through obedience to thy 
law, we may show forth thy praise 
among the nations of the earth.” 

So courage is the second quality 
that is required, lest this precious 
heritage so painfully built across the 
centuries not only of American his- 
tory, but also that of Christian Eu- 
rope, be lost by default. The third and 
final quality that I would mention is 
faith. For at bottom it is by default 
of faith that courage is lost and wis- 
dom is narrowed. 

Perhaps it sounds strange in this 
noisy age to think of faith as one of 
the prime qualifications for a political 
aspirant. To the leader of a city ward, 
faith is no more than a label that may 
be handy in picking up the vote of 
this segment or that of the populace. 
Conventions strive for a ticket bal- 
anced by aherents of all the major 
religious divisions. 

By just so much have we seemingly 
confined God to a ballot box. Rather 
than worship Him, it is power itself 
that is adored, and victory at the polls 
is the means to that end. 

One illustration of contemporary 
cynicism in recent years has been the 
appeal on two memorable occasions 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


Solution to this puzzle will be published in our next issue 


By ALFRED G. 


ACROSS 
Head Covering 
Takes out 
Mother 


Vespers (Abbr.) 
Protestant Episcopal (Abbr.) 


Preposition 

SS A eres to the inhabitants of Jerusalem” 
Isa. 8:14 

Silence! 

Preposition 

Meadow 


Compass Point 
Anglican Protestant (Abbr.) 
State before and after time 


“We have mourned, and ye have not ...... 
Matt. 11:17 


” 


Had on 

United America (Abbr.) 

West Indies (Abbr.) 

Political party opposed to Whig 


“A certain, 2..-.....-.. > whose son was sick” 
John 4:46 


Doorway 

Lawful Seal (Abbr.) 

East End (Abbr.) 

Cape in Massachusetts 
Issue (Abbr.) 

Interrogative syllable 

Sky blue 

Shortened form of 6 across 
Old Testament (Abbr.) 
Roman Catholic Layman (Abbr.) 
Kingdom 

Small bay 

Ancient time (Poet.) 


MILLER 


DOWN 
Celestial 
Offerings 
On time 
Dean’s Mansion (Abbr.) 
South Africa (Abbr.) 
Addition to a letter (Abbr.) 
Compass point 
Anglo-Episcopal (Abbr.) 
Seat 


“Another, who is weak, eateth -__............. 
Rom. 14:2 


Preposition 

Port on the Adriatic 

<Shallil 4. them?” 2 Kings 6:21 

First person plural 

Give satisfaction 

Edible fish 

Three compass points (Abbr.) 

Religion (Abbr.) 

Chinese pagoda 

Bread of wheat 

New Testament Answer (Abbr.) 

Color 

Evangelical Episcopal (Abbr.) 

“He shall be called a -........- > Matt. 2.23 
Registered 

Highway (Abbr.) 

Greek letter 

Morning 

And (Lat.) 

“Hear me when I .........- oy 
New England State (Abbr.) 
Sermon on the _...........- (Abbr.) 


Ps. 4:1 


Solution to last puzzle can be found on page 26 
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to the telegram as the supreme ar- 
biter of right and wrong. When Vice 
President Nixon rested the propriety 
of his conduct prior to his election on 
the verdict of popular tabulation at 
the Western Union office, he was ap- 
pealing not to God but to the judg- 
ment of a majority. Yet, as Kathleen 
Bliss of England pointed out with 
undaunted cogency at the Anglican 
. Congress, the will of the majority 
may be just as wrong as the will of 
an individual—and the power it 
wields just as corrupting. 

It is a higher faith than that which 
is required. “Suffer not our trust in 
thee to fail,” runs the prayer. Our job 
in the world is to bear a constant wit- 
ness to the lively reality of God in 
whose hand is, after all, the destiny 
of persons and peoples. 

If we really believe in His Provi- 
dence, then we will not be stampeded, 
as many of our fellow-citizens, by the 
fear of war and mass-destruction. We 
will not be hasty, nor will we let our 
representatives be hasty, in abrogat- 
ing the safeguards of freedom in the 
name of self-security. For we believe 
that God, who has led His people so 
far, will not now abandon us, if we 
but see to it that each vote is the re- 
minting in immediate and contempo- 
rary terms of an ancient faith. END 


OBITUARY 


Elizabeth Virginia Booth passed into Eternal Life 
at Farmville, Virginia, on Wednesday, August 


18th, 1954. She is survived by one sister, Mrs. 
William Beverley of California. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 
5 ti. 


1 fi. 3 ti. 26 ti. 


8c 7c 


10c 9 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED—For Church Army Training. Women 


with secretarial and office experience to serve as 
parochial and diocesan secretaries. Opportunity to 
use professional skilis and serve the Church with 
an effective witness. Write: Church Army, 27 West 
25th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


PRIEST for growing Church in fairly small South- 
ern town. Must be moderate Churchman. Salary 
$4,200 plus good Rectory. Please send references 
and resume to Box 1249 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


WANTED—An experienced horsewoman to take 
charge of riding in our small school for girls. Please 
write the Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector, All Saints’ 
Episcopal Junior College, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR available. High- 
ly trained. Thoroughly experienced with adult 
voices and children. Recitalist. Excellent references. 
Box 1250 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


RECTOR, active, mature, capable pastor, preacher, 
administrator, educator, Prayer Book Churchman, 
married. Available for town or city work. Box 1251 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


RESIDENCE 


GRACIOUS LIVING in luxurious home for elderly 
lady—private family, services, meals, chauffeur. 
Shore Road, Brooklyn, Terrace 6-4020. 
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a [CHANGES] 


Clergy Placements 


Ordinations to Dioconate 


ROBINSON, FRANKLIN KENNETH, June 2, 
at Trinity Church, New Haven, by the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Walter Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. 


RODIE, ROBERT ROY, JR., June 13, at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, by the Rt. Rev. 
Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New York. As- 
signed to Holy Trinity Church, N. Y., as assistant 
minister. 


SARGENT, THOMAS OWEN, June 2, at 
Trinity Church, New Haven, by the Rt. Rev. 
Herbert William Hall, Lord Bishop of —Aberdeen 
and Orkney, acting for the Bishop of Montana. 


SHAFFER, HAROLD F., Jnue 12, at Wash- 
ington Cathedral, Washington, D. C., by the Rt. 
Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington. Assigned 
to St. Mary’s Church, Sparta, N. J., as assistant. 


SHANDS, ALFRED R., III, June 20, at Trin- 
ity Church, Wilmington, Del., by the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur R. McKinstry, Bishop of Delaware. As- 
signed to Calvary, Hillcrest, Del., as assistant to 
the rector. 


SMITH, BARDWELL LEITH, June 13, at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, by 
the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of 
New York. Assigned to Trinity Church, High- 
land Falls, Ill., as curate. 


SMITH, SHERRILL BRONSON, JR., June 2, 
at Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn., by the Rt. 
Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence, Bishop of Western 
Massachusetts. 


SHAFFER, HAROLD F., June 12, at Wash- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, New York, by the 
Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New 
York. Assigned to St. Michael and St. George 
Church, St. Louis, as curate. 


STEUP, HAROLD W., June 29, at St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., by the Rt. Rev. Ste- 
phen F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia. Assigned 
to St. Thomas’, Medina-Bellevue, Wash., as as- 
sistant. 


STREETT, DAVID CORBIN, II, June 25, at 
St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the Rt. Rev. 
Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. Assigned to 
St. Philip’s, Cumberland, Md. 


TAYLOR, FREDERICK, June 24, at St. John’s 
Church, Roanoke, Va., by the Rt. Rev. William 
H. Marmion, Bishop of Southwestern Virginia. 
ae t to St. Thomas’ Church, Christiansburg, 

a. 


TAYLOR, PETER GORDON ANDREW, June 
2, at Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn., by the 
Rt. Rev. Oliver Leland Loring, Bishop of Maine. 

VOTH, MURRAY HOWARD, June 24, at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Fort Pierce, Fla., by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry I. Louttit, Bishop of South Florida. 


VULLIAMY, GERALD A., to the Perpetual 
Diaconate, June 5, at St. David’s Church, Topeka, 
Kan., by the Rt. Rev. Goodrich R. Fenner, Bishop 
of Kansas. 


WAKEFIELD, RICHARD ALONZO, June 19, 


om Nes cag 


’ 


at Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., by the Rt 
Rey. Austin Pardue, Bishop of Pittsburgh. As. 
signed to St. Stephen’s, McKeesport, Pa., as 
curate. . 


WARD, THOMAS GEORGE, June 29, al 
Church of the Incarnation, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
by the Rt. Rev. Noel Porter, Bishop of Sacra. 
mento. Assigned to Trinity Mission, Folsom. 
Calif., as vicar. 


WEAVER, HUGH LOWRIE, June 27, at Grae 
Cathedral, San Francisco, Calif., by the Rt. Rey 
Karl Morgan Block, Bishop of California. As 
signed to St. Mary-the-Virgin Church, San Fran- 
cisco, as assistant. = 


WELSH, JAMES CARROLL, July 14, at St 
John’s Church, Roanoke, Va., by the Rt. Rey. 
William H. Marmion, Bishop of Southwestern 
Virginia. Assigned to Trinity Church, Arlington 
Grace Church, Massies Mill, and Christ Church, 
Norwood, Va. 


WHITE, JACK, June 12, at Church of the 
Ascension, St. Louis, by the Rt. Rev. Arthur C, 
Lichtenberger, Bishop of Missouri. 


WHITE, WILLIAM DE ALTON, June 52, at 
Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. Assigned 
to St. John’s Chapel, Shady Side, Md. 


WILSON, JAMES C., June 21, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Los Angeles, by the Rt. Rev. Francis 
Eric Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 


WILSON, RICHARD WADSWORTH, June 30, 
at Christ Church Cathedral, New Orleans, by the 
Rt. Rev. Girault M. Jones, Bishop of Louisiana. 
Assigned to St. David’s, Rayville, as deacon-in- 
charge. 


Transitions 


CHEALHES, ALLEN B., from British Co- 
lumbia to Christ Church, Newcastle, Wyom., 
as vicar. 


COCHRANE, ROBERT H., curate, Trinity 
Church, Reno, Nev., to St. Timothy’s Chureh, 
Henderson, Nev., as vicar. 


CORDES, DEITRICH B., rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Norwalk, and Zion Church, Monroe- 
ville, Ohio, to St. Martin’s Church, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, as rector. 


DOUBLEDAY, JAMES A., rector, St. Paul's 
Chureb, Brunswick, Maine, to Grace Church, 
Kirkwood, Mo., as rector. 


ELLIS, EVERETT F., vicar, Church of the 
Redeemer, Salmon, Idaho, to St. John’s 
Church, Idaho Falls, Idaho, as rector. 


ESTES, GEORGE C., JR., assistant rector. 
St. Mark’s Church, Houston, Tex., to St. 
Thomas Church, Orange, Va., as rector, and 
chaplain at Woodberry Forest School. 


FORSTER, ERNEST H., chaplain, Virginia 
Hpiscopal School, Lynchburg, Va., to Christ 
Church, Smithfield, and St. Paul’s Church, 
Surry, Va., as rector. 


————————- WANT A GOOD PART-TIME JOB?:-————— --- 


__ It's surprising how much money you can earn between now and Christmas in a part-time 
iob with EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS. By spending just a few hours each week serving as a 
parish subscription representative, you can build a fine part-time position for yourself— 
one which will pay much more than you would think possible. It’s really like being in 


business for yourself. 


Virginia. 


YOUR NAME 


, We'll gladly send you complete directions on how to make good money in your spare 
time as an EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS PARISH OR COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVE. Just 
fill in the coupon below and mail to E. Holcombe Palmer, P. O. Box 1379, Richmond, 


ADDRESS 


CITY_ 


NAME OF YOUR PARISH 


ZONE STATE 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, OCTOBER 31, 1954 


EEE Eee oe a Tues > ee 


ST. MATTHEW'S, rue St. Jean, Upper Town 
(two blocks outside the City Walls) 
Sun_HC 8, Cho Eu 11, ex 2nd Sun Mat; 
Ev 7:30. Wed 7:30 HC, Thurs 10:30 HC, 

HD 9:30 HC 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

pe7é W. Adams Blvd (near La Brea) 

)Rev. George Lyon Pratt, r 

ae Frederick K. Belton, asst. 

Sun 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 11 MP & Ser; 
Wed 7 & 10 HC 


,] 


a ——--——— 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

‘Mount Saint Alban 

The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 

The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 

‘Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; Wkdys 
‘HC 7:30; int 12; Ev 4. Open Daily 7 to 6 


‘CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
11215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Rev. James Murchison Duncan 

Sun HC 7:30, 9:30; Daily HC 7; Sat C 4 to 5, 
7:30 to 8:30. 

\When in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
‘Catholic Parish. 


——————MIAM I, FLA. 


ST. STEPHEN’S—3439 Main Hwy. 
Rev. W. O. Hanner, W. Jj. Bruninga, A. E. Smith 
Sun 7, 8, 9:15, 11; HC Daily; € Sat 5-6, 7-8 


ATLANTA, GA. 


OUR SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 
Mass Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7, Fri 10:30; Other 
days 7:30; Ev B Sun 8; C Sat 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS 
20th and St. Paul Sts. 
Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r. Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff, ¢ 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily. 

An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 
The Rev. J. Francis Sant, r 
The Rev. D. G. Stauffer, Assist. & College 


Chaplain. 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 


Club 6:15. 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 


ST. URIEL THE ARCHANGEL 

Rev. Canon R. H. Miller, r; Rev. J. J. English, ¢ 
5un 8 HC; 9:30 Sung Eu., 11 MP; Daily HC 7:30 
2xc Fri 9:30 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


3T. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


——— QUEBEC CITY, CANADA ——— 


face PM; addr, address; 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL (St. John the Divine) 
112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho MP 10:30; Ev 4 
Ser 11,4: Wkdys HC-7:30 (also 10 Wed & Cho 
HC 8:54 HD); MP 8:30 Ev 5. 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
Tues & Hd HC 8:15; Thurs HC 8:15 & 12 N. 
Daily MP 8. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 : 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. V. Wood, c 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (Instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4-5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; EP 6 Daily 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. G West End Ave. 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 7ist St. 
Rev. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r.; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald; Rev. C. P. Price. 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S, 11 MP Ser, 4 EP Ser, 
5 YPF; Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r. 
Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, D.D., Rector Emeritus 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11 Ist & 3rd S, MP Ser other S, 
Ev 4; Wkd HC 8:30 Tues & Hd 12:10 Thurs 11; 
Others 12:10 ex Sat. 

Noted for great reredos and windows, 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP & HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 12:30 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, 
curate; d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; 
Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 
HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Day; 


HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, 
an- Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; 
MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, 
Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 G by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 12 ex Sat, EP 3; 
C Fri G Sat 2 G by appt 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Vt, Vv , 
Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 
7 & 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C Sat 
4-5 & by appt 

ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr. v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 G& by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) 

Sun HC 8:15, 9:30, 11:, 12:15 (Spanish), EP 5:, 
Thurs, Sat HC 9:30, EP 5. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St 
Rev. William Wendt, p-in-c 


Sun 8, 10, 8:30; Weekdays 8, 5:30 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Broad & Third Streets 


TRINITY 

Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r ( 
Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. . 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday. Special Services as 
announced uf 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodward St. 


Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Sun H Eu sd Fam Ser & CS 9:30 Che Serv 11; 
Wkd H Eu 7 M, Tu, Th, Fr; 9:30 Wed MP 15 min 
prec Eu. EP 5:30 daily exe Sat C by appt. 


———- SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH———— 
ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL 231 East Ist South 
Very Rev. Richard W. Rowland, Dean 


. Elvin R. Gallagher, Asst. 
oye HC_'8, Family fu $:30, MP 11. (Cho Eu Ist 
Sun); Weekday Eu Wed 7, Thurs & HD 10:30; 


C by appt. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


316 W. Franklin St. 
Rev. Robert M. Olton, r 
Sun HC 9 MP & Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun) 
Famous Boy and Men’s Choir 
Nursery class at 11. 


ALL SAINTS, 


ST. LUKE’S—on Routes | and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11, MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL‘’S—across from the Capitol 


Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8. 11, also Wed 8 


Your Church 
“COFFEE HOUR” 


How to keep this important fellowship hour 


going, in spite of today’s high coffee costs! 


Serving coffee at after-church services and 
other parish get-togethers is a widely enjoyed 
custom. But with coffee prices so high they’re 
front-page news, many churches have had to 
call a halt on the coffee-serving practice. 


Nescafe’ Instant Coffee, however, has solved 
the problem for many churches in a highly 
satisfactory way. For Nescafe’ is 100% pure 
coffee, guaranteed to give better flavor than 
ground coffee, cup after cup. And it’s far more 
economical than the ordinary ground kind. 


You’ll find the 6-ounce jar of Nescafe’ saves 
you 75c and more compared to 3 pounds of 
ground coffee. In addition, there’s no waste 


Discover how delicious Nescafe’ is . . . how 
convenient and thrifty. Serve it at your church 
coffee hours and at home, too. Enjoy rich, real 
coffee with no worry about coffee prices! 


with Nescafe’—no coffee thrown out with the 
grounds. There’s no fuss or bother in making, 
either. Just add boiling water ... Nescafe’ Cof- 
fee is perfect every time! 


For large groups—at church or for your fam- 
ily—it’s a good idea to make Nescafe’ in a Silex 
or similar coffee maker. Simply put one tea- 
spoonful of Nescafe’ into a coffee maker for 
each cup of coffee desired. Then add a cup of 
boiling water for each spoonful of Nescafe’. 
Stir gently. Cover so the coffee “draws” for a 
moment, and either serve immediately or keep 


warm over a very low flame until needed. 


